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THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


CHAPTER LX. 


The accession of Murtough to the thrune.-—His reign and death. 
Dr. Ledwich’s objections noticed.—Tuathal re-elected Monarch. 
He reduces the Picts to complete subjection.—His reign and 
death. 


As soon as the news of the death of Lugha, in the 
manner detailed in the last chapter, arrived in Ire- 
land, the national estates assembled for the purpose 
of electing a succeseor to the crown. Their choice fell 
on Murtough, the son of Muireadhach, who was the 
grandson of Nialof the nine hostages.—This prince ac- 
quired great eminence by his exploits in the campaigns 
against the Caledonian Picts* during the two preceding 
reigns. 

His election gave great satisfaction to the nation. 
Our annalists concur in asserting that this monarch as- 
cended the throne A. D. 503. His queen was Sabina, 
a Connacian princess, whose piety and amiable virtues 
are greatly eulogized by our historians, who rank her 
among the Irish saints. We know but little of the events 
of Murtough’s reign. The transactions of this epoch 
are almost passed over in silence by our antiquarians, 
which is rather strange, as they tell us that he fought 
seventeen battles, yet without saying a word of their 
causes or informing us who were the opponents of the 
monarch. Dr. O’Halloran, indced, accounts for the 
negleet evinced by our annalists in recording the occur- 
rences of Lugha’s reign, by supposing that king to have 





* “Even the name of Scotland, and of her great families, the 
Campbles, the McAllens, McDonnells, Loons, and other clans, 
prove, if proof were wantéd, that the Scotch were of Irish ori- 
gin.”__Nichalson. 

“The Albanians were called Picts by the Irish invaders, be- 
cause they generally painted their bodies.” — Bede. 

“Ttis to that Scotland is indebted for the name of Ca- 
ledonia which AE ag was bestowed upon her by Cardre, the 

rince-of the Dalri in compliment to his chief General Cath- 
uan; for Cathluan is with us ounced Caluan, and Don is 





is used to denote the rity of some eminent . Thus 
Caledonia implies irish, the aosstteees colt Colgan? 
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apostatized ; but the present monarch is allowed by that 
historian himself, not only to have lived and died in the 
Christian faith, but even to be exemplary for his piety. 
Why then the same unaccountable neglect, unless we 
attribute it to the cause which we have avendy assigned? 

O'Flaherty acquaints us that five of the seventeen en- 

enpegente in which this monarch commanded were 
ought in one year; but we areata loss to know whether 
he was either victorious or vanquished in any of them. 

Dr. Keating has given us the names of the scenes of 
these battles ; but he could furnish no other particulars. 

The troops of Murtough occupied all the strong holds 
in Caledonia at this period, in order to overawe the Picts, 
and protect the Irish colony, the Dalriada. 

Shortly after his accession, by the advice of the na- 
tional estates, he created his cousin Fergus, King of the 
Albanian Scots, and compelled the Picts to swear alle-. 
giance to him. 

We are assured by all our creditable historians that 
he sent the famous Liagh Fail, or stone. of destiny, to 
Scotland, either toadd greater solemnity to the corona- 
tion of Fergus, or to prevent the seeds of disaffection and 
rebellion From pullulating a his subjects, who 
were composed of Irish Picts, Albanians, and Britons, 
by impressing them with a strong conviction of the sta- 
bility of his throne; as they gave full credit to the pre- 
diction that wherever the stone of destiny remained, a 
Milesian prince should reign over the country which had 
it in possession. 

We have already given a comprehensive history of 
the stone of destiny, and of the miraculous power attri- 
buted to it, in the beginning of this history, so that it 
would be inexeusable tautology to introduce another 
narrative of that subject here: 

The successors of the Irish prince, Fergus, bold and 
enterprising heroes, extended from time to time the 
frontiers of their kingdom, so that Kenneth, the son of 
Alpin, inthe ninth century, totally destroyed, the Prc- 
TIsH monarchy, and assumed, by the consent of the Irish 
monarch, Nial ILI. the title of King of Scotia Minor. * 

S — Laing, eeemorsen, and Fordun. ” - 

“Nial only sanctioned this assumption of an independentsa- 
iiaign ley ble paladive, bn: ceuelineg which was his ¥ on 
tribute and do homage to the monarchs of Ireland,""=~ , 
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In the reign of Murtough architecture and sculpture 
were carried to the highest pitch of perfection. The 
palaces and abbeys erected at this time were superbly 
decorated in the enrichments of the sister arts. At this 
juncture too, poetry, classical learning, astronomy, and 
mathematics were assiduously cultivated by the people 
ofIreland. There is still extant an Irish poem, written 
by Terna Eiges, in the reign of Nial the Great, in which 
there is a spirited description given of the marble busts 
of the Irish monarchs, which filled the niches of the royal 
sepulchre of Cruachan, in the county of Roscommon. 

ecan adduce another testimony of our exquisite skill 
in the art of sculpture and architecture, in Cogitosus’s 
biography of St. Budget, who bears honourable evidence 
to the beauty, ificence, and magnitude of the mo- 
numents of that saint as well as of her cotemporary, St. 
Conlaith. He says, “these tombs, which I saw with m 


«WN eyes, were exquisitely finished, and adorned wit 


gold, silver, and precious stones, with crowns of gold 
and silver suspended over them; and the church of Kil- 
dare was hung with many paintings representing the 


sufferings of Christ.” 

Dr. Ledwich, who, in his vile spirit of national apos- 
tacy, sooner than acknowledge the use of sculpture and 

inting in Ireland, laboured with his usual assiduity to 
prove Cogitosus, like St. Patrick, an imaginary being, 
merely because he described, in his book, the ornaments 
and paintings which he saw with his own eyes in the 
church of Kildare. 

_ He has written pages in endeavouring to prop up the 
venal falsehoods of Hume respecting Ireland. “I have 
examined several authorities,” says he “but could find no 
evidence supplied by antiquity, that the Irish had domes- 
tie edifices or religious structures of lime and stone, an- 
tecedent to the invasion of the Danes, in the ninth centu- 
ry. Tacitus proves that the Germans were notacquaint- 
ed with the co ition of mortar in his time. The life 
of the ancient Irish, like that of the Germans, was truly 
pastoral; a state of society where no one’expects to find 
durable structures. Whatever change christianity o 
erated on the religious sentiments of the Irish, it made 
no alteration in the political constitution of the country, 
and_of course things remained in their ancient state as 
to thearts of civil life. The force of this analogical rea- 
“ soning cannot be resisted, t must satisfy every rational 
inquirer.” 


“The Albanian Picts were never known by the name of Scots 
until after Nial the great gave the modern tland the name 
of Scotia Minor in the fifth age.”— Hutchinson's Defence. 

The Picts and the Irish, whom Eumenes the rhetorician, to- 
wards the end of the third century, in his panegyric on Constance 
Cesar, calls the ordinary enemies of the Britons, are desi ‘ 
by Ammianusand Claudian under the name of Scots and Picts, 

m which —— Usher proves that Ireland must be taken for 
the true country of the Scots; in confirmativn of which he quotes 
the verses of Claudian, in which that poet represents the Scots 
as the inhabitants of the country which he calls Jerne. In the 
fifth age, we have the testimony of Paul of Orasius, who, in his 
description.of Ireland says that it is inhabited by Scots; a Scoto- 
rum centibus coletur. 

But authorities are useless to establish historical facts. Scoi- 
land owes every thing to Ireland; but she is like Lear's daughter 

_ an ungrateful and an unkind child.—M‘ Dermott. 

“ So late even as the eleventh eg es the Irish are not spoken 
of by any other name than Scots, by Herman, in the first tome 
__ of his chronicle, by Marianus Scotus, and by Florenlius Wi 
niénsis, in his annals, in which havi inserted the chronicle of 
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The “rational inquirer’”’ who would be satisfied with 
these futile proofs, that there were no stone edifices in 
Ireland before the ninth century, must surely be an in- 
quirer who is very easily satisfied, a credulous believer 
in the historical heresies of Dr. Ledwich; one that as- 
serts without reason and concludes without experience. 
In Dr. Ledwich’s attempt to annihilate all the Druidical 
temples, round towers, abbeys, and raths of Ireland, he 
rendered himself as silly and ridiculous as Don Quixote 
did in his assault on the wind-mill. The raths, accord- 
ing to Vallancey, Raymond, and Harris, were raised 
many centuries before the christian epoch, and we be- 
lieve that there is not one to be found throughout Ireland 
in which there is not a mural cavity of stone and lime. 
But Dr. Ledwich spurned the dull and tedious mode 
which all other antiquarians and historians have felt it 
an imperitive duty to adopt in their inquirfés, namely, 
historical proofs, founded on facts, authenticated by the 
testimony of ancient writers. He was quite indifferent 
about his rash assertions; it mattered not to him that he 
had no authority in maintaining that there were no stone 
edifices in Ireland, before the ninthcentury. With him 
it was quite sufficient to establish a theory that might 
upset, in the opinion of the credulous, all the evidences 
and proofs derived from history. “The Germans,” says 
he, “had no structures of stone,—ergo, the Irish could 
have none.” 

Surely the writer who has to contend with such au- 
thors as Dr. Ledwich, must possess the apathy of a stoic, 
or be strongly impressed with the necessity of good tem- 
per in argument, when he can reply with coolness to the 
stupid theories of a bigotted sophist. The hypothetical 
theories of the ancient philosophers have been long since 
exploded, because it was found that the solution of na- 
tural appearances is always doubtful when founded on 
hypothesis. When, therefore, hypothesis, which is so of- 
ten the creature of the brain, was once rejected, and the 
philosopher betook himself to experiments and observa- 
tions, the general powers and laws of nature, which re- 
mained in obscurity for so many , were soon colleet- 
ed; but surely, however absurd hypothesis may be in 
physics, it is a monster in history. 

henever the ancient historians affirmed an event to 
have taken place they quoted the authority of some 
other writer, unless they were themselves eye-witnesses. 
If they felt that a regard to truth, as deduced from a 
pearances, imposed upon them the duty of denying it, 
they uniformly founded their negative conclusions on 
some concurring evidence: but they never argued like 
Dr. Ledwich, that if the ancient history of one country 
was involved in obscurity, that of another should be so 
likewise: they never maintained, on only a vantage 
ground of hypothesis, that if there were no stone edifices 
in one nation, there could be none inanother. We see, 
then, how absurd and ridiculous it would be to make the 
assertion, even if there were no historical authority to 
prove the contrary, but where such an absurdity is ad- 
vanced in the very face of existing refatation—in the 
very teeth of authority, it is carryimg, as Dr. Ledwich 
bee done, bigotry to the last extreme of preposterous 
olly. 

et such is the infatuation of party spirit, that every 
hypothesis of Dr. Ledwich has found its advocates ; and 
even the literary world was for some time deceived, not 
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sentations that supported and sustained the dogmatical 
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and unhesitating confidence with which he asserted and 
enforced his barefaced errors. ‘There is no doubt but 
that his airy system of imposition had its Irish proselytes ; 
and the Scotch writers, ever willing to detract from the 
ancient renown of their mother country, exerted all their 
talents to give currency to the opinions of a man who 
was hired by the British to vilify our national character, 
and to depreciate the ancient fame which Ireland had 
acquired inartsandarms. That there were stone build- 
ings in Ireland long before the christian era, we have, in 
the course of this history, distinctly proved, not by hy- 
pothesis, but by the incontrovertible testimony of many 
ancient writers. The inquiring historian who examines 
the spirit and genius of the late Dr. Ledwich’s writings, 
will soon perceive, that the inventive, nor the creative 
faculty was not that which he has chiefly cultivated. 
His great power seems to have consisted in annihilation. 
Unable to create any thing of his own, he perpetually 
laboured to destroy the creation of others. So devoted 
was that heartless apostate to such a pursuit, that he 
could not confine himself to the destruction of imaginary 
existence, no, for truth, nature, reality, and reason 
were equally the victims of his sweeping theories. 

In his book, improperly called the “Antiquities of Ire- 
land,” he employed all his argumentative powers in the 
endeavour to impress the world with the opinion that 
Cogitosus was a fictitious personage, because, forsooth, 
he had expressed his admiration of the architective gran- 
deur of Ireland, in the sixth century.. But Cogitosus is 
not the only writer who has extolled the architective taste 
and skill that prevailed at that epoch in our country. 
Bede, St. Bernard, and Nennius record that the archi- 
tects and masons of Ireland were so eminently proficient 
in their art that they were employed in building the ca- 
thedral of York, in the eighth century. 

Cambrensis too, who was hired by Henry II. to ca- 
lumniate the character of the Irish nation, has reluctant- 
ly eulogized the paintings and sculpture with which our 
ancient artists enriched the cathedrals of Cashel, Limer- 
ick, Cork, Kildare, Armagh and Down. 

n his Irish topography, written expressly by the or- 
ders of Henry I1., that virulent defamer of Ireland says: 
—I saw in the church of Kildare some fine paintings of 
scriptural subjects, as well as marble busts, that are inge- 
niously fashioned. But the greatest wonder in this church 
is. a concordance of the four gospels. Themargin is orna- 
mented with mystic pictures, most wonderfully and animat- 
ingly finished. writing, but particularly the capital 
letters, so highly embellished, that neither the pencil of an 

les, nor the chisel of a Lysi ever fe the 
like. « In a word, they senttshecialananiadléd hepsene- 
thing more than a mortal hand.” 

But let us resume our historical narrative. Murtough 
fell a victim to a barbarous conspiracy, which was form- 
ed against him in the twenty-fourth year of his reign. 
He was invited to an entertainment to the palace of ¢ 
chieftain, at Mullach-Cleatach (the hill of hedges,) near 
the river Boyne; in Meath: and while he was yet at the 
banquet table, the relentless conspirators rushed out, 
fastened the doors to prevent the egress of the unhappy 
monarch, and set he house on fire. The names of the 
cruel conspirators who doomed the ill-fated Murtough to 
such a torturing death, are not given by any of our his- 
torians. 

The princes of Ireland, at this era, A. 
D, 527, were Fergus, king of Ulster, Cormoc, king of 
Leinster, Eocha, Segal Gotemught-ene Aodh, king of 
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Munster. Tuathal, the grand-son of Carbre, the son of 
Nial the great, was elected monarch by the natinoal es- 
tates. hether he was implicated in the horrid-conspi- 
racysn w his predecessor was sacrificed, is a ques- 
tion that all our annalists have left unanswered. O’Fia~ 
herty informs us that the accession of this prince to the 
throne was foretold by St. Patrick, while he was an in- 
fant at his mother’s breast. 





THE POPULARITY OF REFORM IN IRELAND. 
Never did O’Connell, in all his great multifarious efforts 
in behalf of his country, display such sage-like wisdom, 
patriotic prudence, and political economy, as in hig re- 
cent conduct in parliament. His letter to the people 
of Ireland, which we subjoin, is as able a state paper as 
ever emanated from an Irish mind. Here we have the 
language of the senator, the sentiments of the states- 
man, and the feelings of the devoted patriot. We 
think that every one competent of judging of English 
and Irish politics will readily admit that, in the present 
corrupt state of representation in the English parlia- 
ment, a repeal of the Union would never be conceded. 
But a reformed parliament, as O’Connell justly main- 
tains, in the extract which we give from the ablest 
speech which he ever spoke in the House of Commons, 
will be disposed to do justice to Ireland, and restore the 
legislative rights of which bribery, corruption, and 
treachery deprived her, in the year 1800, a year which 
must ever stand accurst in the calendar of Ireland’s 
woes and wrongs. The specimen which we present to 
our readers of that celebrated speech, exhibits the se- 
natorial eloquence of the liberator under a new and 
brilliant phasis of excellence. His advice to the peo- 
ple of Ireland, it will be seen, has been religiously and 
‘shag ee obeyed in all parts of the country. Meetings 
ave been held in, and petitions for reform have been 
transmitted from, various cities’and towns in Ireland. 
O’Connell’s popularity now shines like an unspotted 
sun in the meridian of. its glory. What will the calum- 
niators of the Irish leader in this country say, when 
they read the eulogiums of the principal London pa- 
rs on his matchless speech on parliamentary reform? 
t them read the proceedings of the public a 
in Ireland, and then cover themselves with the weeds 
of shame, with the sackcloth and ashes of repentant 
sorrow, for having ignorantly asserted that O'Connell 
had deserted the cause of Ireland. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND, 


Feciow Counrrymen,—I respectfully solicit your attention to 
the great measure of parliamentary reform breught forward by 
the ministry, and now in progress through the House of Com- 
mons. 

It is a measure of stupendous importance, and deserves the 
ardent and decided suppor’ of every friend of rational liberty. 

It annihilates, at one noble blow, all the rotten boroughs, all 
the close boroughs, and destroys, in all towns and cities, the 
odious corporation monopoly which hitherto usurped the rights 
of the people. 

For example: in Dublin the corporation have now the return 
of both members; they accordingly exclude the son of Henry 
Grattan; himself one of the firmest and buldest friends of Ire- 








land, This power of the corporation will be destroyed for 
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All non-resident voters will be dort away with; none but re- 
sidents can vote. 

. Every householder in Dublin, whose house is worthen pounds 

a year, will havea vote. It is not by the profit rém™® that “this 
vote is to be calculated ; it is simply by the value of the house. 
Any house for which ten pounds a year rent is paid, or could be 
pail, gives a vote to the resident householder. 

The present registered freeholders are to be allowed their 
votes during their lives ; that is, all freeholders who were regis- 
tered prior to the Ist of January. 

The present resident freemen are to be allowed their votes 
during their lives, provided they continue to reside in Dublin. 
that is, all such as were free on the Ist of January last. 

No future freeman is to vote for a member of parliament as 
euch freeman; but, of course, he may vote as a ten-pound 
householder. 

A similar change takes place in all the other towns and cities 
in Ireland. There will not bea single close. or proprietory bo- 

The Duke of Devonshire will no longer nominate to 
Youghal; Sir E. Denny will no longer nominate to Tralee ; 
Lord Charleville will no longer nominate to Carlow ; Lord En- 
niskillen will no longer nominate to Enniskillen ; Lord Portar- 
lington will no longer nominate to Portarlington ; Mr. Wyune 
will no longer nominate to Sligo; and so of all the other bo- 
roughs. ‘The resident inhabitant householders, living in houses 
worth ten pounds a year, will be the voters. 

In England, in the counties, the forty-shilling freeholders are 
retained ; copyholders, a large class, are to be allowed to vote ; 
persons having leases of twenty-one years, and paying fifty 
pound a year rent, are to be entitled to vote. Thus, in the 
English counties, the forty-shillings freeholders are to be re- 
tained, and two new classes, two large new classes, are to be 
introduced. Happy England, which has a resident parliament 
giving it the full benefit of every improvement! 

' In Scotland the number of voters isto be enormously in- 
creased. At present the right to vote is almost purely fictitions 
and ludicrously small. In the county of Sutherland, which is 
represented by Lord F. L. Gower, there are at present but twen- 
ty-four voters; they will probably exceed a thousand. I say 
this, because there are to be two new classes of voters created 
in Scotland : that is, a class of freeholders and a class of lease- 
holders. It is not only the freeholders, but every man who has 
a lease for nineteen years, in Scotland, may be entitled. 

This, then, is a great measure as it relates to England and 
Scotland ; and, as it relates to the corporations and close and 
roiten cities, towns, and boroughs in Ireland, deserves, so far, 
the most unequivocal support. : 

But, as one might have expected during the administration of 
Lord Anglesey and of Stanley, it refuses to the couunties of Ire- 
land what it gives to English and Scotch counties; that is, it 
refuses any extension of franchise whatsoever. 

Why should leaseholders for terms of years vote in English 
and Scotch counties, and not be allowed in Irish counties! Let 
the administration of Lord Anglesey and Stanley answer that 
question. 

But they shall not have it all their dwn wey. I will press on 
the house this cruel injustice. If the house establishes so much 
justice in England and Scotland, surely they cannot refuse to 
extend to Ireland a similar act of justice. 

Rally with me, my countrymen! rally with me in support of 
the principle of this measure. Allow me to intreat that every 
county, city, town, and parish in Ireland will meet to petition 
parliamentary reform. Let your petitions, for the sake of una- 
nimity, be confined to the measure of parliamentary reform 
alone., Understand me ; I do nos mean to advise you to aban- 








church, but he wanted to give to the termers in Ireland, the 


don or postpone the question, the vital, the life or death question 
of the Repeal of the Union ; but I decidedly, unequivoeally, and 
most earnestly advise you to hold separate and distmet meet- 
ings to petition for reform. Let nothing but reform be the topix 
of those meetings. .Keep to reform alone at reform meetings. 
Let us combine every friend to freedom at every ‘meeting to 
support the great measures of destroying the rotten and close 
boroughs, together with the corporation monopoly in Ireland. 

Call louely, unanimously, and vigourously, for the extension 
of the franchise in our counties. Remind the house of the 
cruel and base injustice of destroying the forty-shilling free- 
holders in Ireland. Call for the right of Irish leaseholders to 
vote in counties, as well as those of England and Scotland. 

Let me implore my conntrymen of every sect and persuasion, 
to rally round the British ministry on this occasion. The re- 
form mersure may not be as extensive as many true lovers of 
liberty may desire. It is not as extensive as I could and do 
wish. Above all, it does not include voting by ballot. But it 
does include a great, a substantial, powerful reform of the most 
gross and prominent abuses; it is a great constitutional expe- 
riment. Let ussupport it. It will, if carried into effect, either 
demonstrate that more is not necessary, and so content all rea- 
sonable men: or it will facilitate every improvement, and ren- 
der any further reform which may be demonstrated to be ne- 
cessary, not only safe and secure, but also certain. 

This, in short, is the first payment of the great national debt 
of redress and power, which are due to the people by the aristo- 
cracy. It is the first instalment, which the people may and will 
genoreusly accept in full, if it works well and secures individual 
rights and national prosperity and liberty. But if the balance 
of the amount becomes wanting, it will give strength and elas- 
ticity to enable the people to insist on the remainder, 

Permit me, then, to entreat, that that there may be no cayil- 
ling at any details which may hereafter be remedied. The 
tories, the boroughmongers are coming together fast; the im- 
mense mass of persons interested in the present corruption, 
abuses, and vile oppressions, are combining and organizing ; the 
ministry want support to carry this measure; they want the 
open, undimished, entire support of the people. 

Let us forget, or postpone all public feuds; let us now, one 
and all, rally in support of this death-blow to oligarchica! 
power. 

From north to south, from west to east, let us meet, agitate, 
petition. Petition iu language plain, strong, energetic. The 
principles of popular liberty are about to be recognized. Let 
us and them progress and give our unanimous assistance to 
those who would promote them. 

Rally to procure this blessing for England and Scotland; rally, 
one and all, that it may be extended to Ireland. 

I have the honour to be your devoted servant, ° 


DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


Extract from the speech of Mr. O'Connell, in the British House 
of Commons, on the 8th of March, on the Regorm Bill. 


There was also another portion of the measure whieh he 
wished to see modified with respect to Ireland, . ‘The present 
measure proposed to throw the right of voting open to two 
classes in England—the copyholders, and the termers for 
years ; and it was also proposed to give the right of voting to 
the termers for years in Scotland. Now why, he would ask, 
not throw it open to the termers of years in Ireland? In Ire- 
land, especially, where one third part of the land could only 
be let to termers, being land belonging to the church. He need 
not say, that he did not want to increase the influence of the 
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right to which they were justly entitled. ‘They might tell him 
they would not restore the 40s. freeholders. He thought they 
ought; at all events he thought they ought to do justice to Ire- 
land, and that they ought not to stop at 10 pounds as the 
qualification of voters there. In his judgment, the qualifica- 
tion should only be 5 pounds; but suppose they would say 6 
pounds, and let that be the medium line, it would be giving 
something to Ireland. It would be abusurd to talk of a legis- 
lative union unless they did that, He admitted, at the smae time, 
that the bill, even in its present shape, would be of considerable 
advantage to Ireland, as well as to every other part of the 
empire. It would open the rotten corrupt boroughs there ; it 
would open 17 or 19 of that description ; it would open such 
boroughs as Portarlington, which had been brought into the 
stock-market, and regularly sold there. Lord Portarlington 
wanted to borrow 40 or 50,000 pounds, at an interest beyond 
that which was allowed by the law of the land. ‘The sum 
was lent to him by the late Mr. Ricardo, and Mr. Ricardo ac- 
cordingly came into that House as the hon. member for Port- 
arlington. (Hear, hear.) ‘That, of course, was not usury. 
He believed that, legally speaking, seats in that house eould 
not be considered of any pecuniary value, but the fact was no- 
torious, that the borough-holders got 5000 pounds * for them 
inthe market. In those boroughs in Ireland, this bill would 
strike off all the 20 and 50 pound freeholders. He would se- 
lect a8 an instance the borough of Duugarvan. ‘Those who 
had the right to vote there at present, consisted of 40s. 20 
pound and 50 pound freeholders, There was another spe- 
cies of franchise in Dungarvan, which was conferred in this 
way, namely, that every one having a house worth 5 pounds 
a year, was entitled to vote. Now, by this bill, they would 
strike off the 50 pounds, 20 pounds and 40s. voters as they 
fell in, and also the voters possessing the right from having a 
house worth 5 pounds a year, and they gave the riglit of vot- 
ing to those who were rated at ten pounds.a year house rent. 
By such a measure as that, they would take away two thirds 
of the number of voters in this borough, and the same argu- 
ment would apply to the other boroughs in Ireland. ‘These 
facts showed, that they were working without sufficient know- 
ledge of the state of things in Ireland. Now, what he (Mr. 
O’Connell) would propose, was to leave the 50 pound and 20 


pound freeholders as they were at present. [Here Lord John - 


Rtussell was understood to intimate across the table, that such 
was his intention.} He did not gather from the noble lord’s 
statement, in the first instance, that such was his intention. 
But he would ask the neble lord, would he get rid of the five 
pound franchise, which, as he (Mr. O’Connell) had mention- 
ed, existed in Dungarvan? That was an old and long esta- 
blished franchise; it was it that had returned his friend, the hor. 
member for Downpatrick, and he thought it should be allow- 
ed toremain. He did not make those objections to the bill 
in a eavilling spirit, nor with any desire to oppose the suc- 
cessful progress of this measure. (Hear, hear hear, hear.) He 
thought that it was calculated to effect a substantial ameliora- 
tion and improvement, and thought it might have gone to a 
greater length, perhaps its doing so might have interferred 
with its success. (Cheers.) Looking at it altogether, he con- 
sidered it agreat boon indeed, and he made no objection what- 
ever to the principle of the measure, of which he eordially 
approved, He should not animadvert upon the ingenious argu- 
ments which the fancy of the learned member for Drogheda 
had suggested in support of such a system, but he could not 
avoid remarking that that hon. member had, in the course of 
his speech, resorted to a weapon from the use of which he 
seemed to shrink. He had with great dexterity wielded a 
dagger, though he would make it appear that the blow was 
not made by his hand. That hon. member said, that one effeet 
of this bill in Ireland would be, to increase the Catholie popu- 
lar and political influence, and to extinguish the protestant in- 
fluence altogehter. Did any one imagine that in the close 
boroughs, as they at present existed, any inquiry was ever 
made about religion? (Hear, hear.) Did his (Mr. O’Connell’s 
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excellent friend, Sir E. Denny, care any thing about the reli- 
gion of the lord of the treasury to whom he sold his borough ¢ 
Or would he have any objection to sell it to him (Mr. O’Con. 
nell) ifhe should offer the usual price for it? (Hear, hear.) 
Oh no! the supposition was absurd, and contrary to the fact. 
But he would ask, was every improvement in Ireland to be 
met by this ery about religion? (Loud cheers.) How long 
had not Catholic emancipation been retarded by such a ery 
as that which the hon. member attempted to raise? (Hear, 
hear.) Were they to go to the people of Ireland, and to tell 
them, that the Protestant religion, which had been made 
in the first instance an argument against their religious liberty, 
should be new an afgument against their civil rights ; and 
would they, jn the same breath, tell them that they must 
continue to pay tithes, and to support the Protestant church, 
the existence of which debarred them of the privilege of 
their fellow citizens? He was sure that the period was gone 
by when such an infatuated policy as that would be adepted. 
‘lhe present excellent measure would break down a long» ee- 
mented monoply—it would break down a power which had 
originated from Cromwell and his party in Ireland—it would 
break down a power by which, under Charles IH, the chil- 
dren of the followers of Charles I. had been trodden upon in 
thatcountry. The 16thand 17th of Charles Il. wentto establish 
new rules and regulations, the effect of which was to throw 
every borough in [reland into the hands of close corporations, 
Forty of those boroughs had been originally created by king 
James I. in one day, and for what purpose did they suppose ? 
Not for the purposes of religion, or the promotion of public 
liberty, but to secure his designs upon two provinces in Ire- 
land, which he wished to partition out. With that view, the 
king’s servants were elected for those 40 boroughs: 12 bur- 
gesses were all they summoned together to return the mere 
servants of the king fir those boroughs; and it was enough 
to say of such representatives, that two of them, an Euglish- 
man and a Welshman, exhibited the disgcaceful scene of a 
pitched battle on the floor of the Irish House of Commons. 
(A laugh.) The present measure was, he repeated, a great 
boon, and it would do great good even in the city of Dublin, 
It would be productive of great benefit to those towns in Ire- 
land that had been Jong deraineered over by close corpera~ 
tions. ‘The measure was indeed a healing measure; and al- 
though he had pointed out some changes whieh he ho 


would be still made in it, as farms it affeeted Ireland, he . 


thought it almost unnecessary to repeat that to the measure 
itself he was a most cordial friend, and that he should give it 
all the support in his power. (Cheers.) 

He could not avoid remarking that the most distinguished 
among the orators in favor of the rotten boroughs were not the 
most disinterested—that their generosity was a nature akin to 
a sordid selfishuess-——that they struggled not for their privile- 
ges as freemen but for their property as traders; and they 
taunted the noble lord opposite with his inability to examine 
them concerning that property. ‘The people complained of a 
great grievance, and those very advocates and representatives 
of the close boroughs furnished, in their conduct, the proof 
of itsexistence. Instead of following the axemple of a noble 
duke and marquis, and of two honourable gentlemen, the re- 
presentatives of Gatton and Old Sarum resisted a measure 
which was intended for the benefit of the people, beeause. it 
was’ not for the benefit of Gatton and Old Sarum. But-the 
people would return their taunt upen them with interest... He 
was sorry that this debate had been couimenced by the hon. 
member for the university of Oxford opposing such a measure 
as this. The connexion which subsisted between the church 
and the state should be for the purpose of promoting the liber- 
ties of the people. (Hear, hear.) It ill became the member 
for Oxford, the representative of the first Protestant Universi- 
ty in the world—it ill became him, who should be the advo- 
cate of the rights and liberties of the people, to stand forward 
as the very first to oppres such a measure as this. (Hear.) 
The arguments, if such they could be €ulled, which had beea 
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nsed against this measure, had been founded, in a great de- | the game laws a proof of such a fact? Had that house listened 


gree, upon the principle of chartered rights. ‘They had heard 
much in the course of this debate of the robbery of charters— 
they were told of Jefferies, and the lawyers of his period— 
of the seizing of charters by Charles and James Il. They 
did seize charters certainly, but what was the consequence ? 
The revolution was the result of their arbitrary acts. (Hear.) 
seized charters which rye the rights and privileges to 
the people—which protected them in the courts of justice— 
whieh gav2 them markets throughout the kingdom free of toll, 
and into whieh the king’s toll collector could not go. ‘These 
were the charters which they seized—charters which protect- 
ed the people against the oppression of the crown. ‘The re- 
sult, as he had already said, was the glorious revolution. The 
boroughmongers too had seized charters, they had filched the 
ple of that which belonged to them, and the consequence 
would be, that there would be no revolution now, but a re- 
sumption of their rights on the part of the people. (Cheers.) 
It had been said, that the existence of those close boroughs 
was a mode of bringing in exceedingly clever men into that 
house, and, going over a seties of years, the rights hon. ba- 
ronet (Sir Robert Peel) 2 laid before them a galaxy of bo- 
roughmongerin glory: e commenced with Mr. Dunning; 
and ended with Lord Liverpool-~bless the mark! If the entite 
of those great men was removed—if all those great 
statesmen who had passed through the filthy baptismal font 
of the boroughmongering system had never existed there, he, 
Mr, O’Connell, did not think the country would be at all 
worse for that. One of those persons was the late Mr. Can- 
ning. He was put amongst those i!lustrious characters which 
the boroughmongering system had sent there—he who, while 
he supported Catholic emancipation, opposed the just rights 
of the Protestant Dissenters. Upon what principle could he, 
a Protestant, have opposed their rights ? ‘The name of Burke, 
too, was mentioned among this boroughmongering galaxy. 
An exceedingly high Tory he was; there could not be higher, 
and one of those men who thought that the people should be 
contended if the rich were comfortabie and happy. What did 
the e eare or know about Mr. Burke? They paid his 
pension still; and he, Mr. O’Connell, was certain, that if they 
canvassed England round, it would be found, that if that pen- 
sion was given up, the people of England would be most glad 
to give a receipt in full for the eulogium on his merits. He 
it was for whom this epitaph was composed long before his 
“ Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much; 
Who, born for the universe, narrow’d his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 


The boroughmongering system, according to its advocates, 
would seem to possess a fairy door for letting in men of talent 
and intelligence into that house, but was it not true that it sent 
therea great number of dull, stupi:l, drowsy members,(a laugh,) 
who possessed no talent in debate, who had no regard for the 
interests or rights of the people, and who rose to eminence 
only in proportion as the country sunk ? (Hear) It was a mere 
fallacy to say, that the boroughmongering system sent men of 
talent to that house. In a century about a half dozen of such 
might be found—they appeared at intervals, only like the 
theatricals which went from London amongst the provincial 
theatres, and the entire of the play was Hamlet, while Polo- 
lius and all the other characters were forgotton. But then it 
was said the system had worked well. He would ask them 
to inquire from their agricultural population whether such was 
the case, whether such a fact was reflected from the fires 
which had blazed throughout their countries, and whether 
such would be the statement they would receive if they in- 
quired from the unfortunate men who filled their gaols on ac- 
count of the perf ogre in the coneey Did the wilful 
trespass act, w the magistrates such dominion over 
the poor, evidence fhe ‘working well of the system ? Were 


to the complaints of the people? He would give specimens to 
show how the boroughmongering representatives had voted 
upon questions of retrenchment, as an exemplification of the 
working of the close borough system. 

From returns which had been made with regard to divi- 
sions on questions of retrenchment, in 1822, it appeared that 
of 12 representatives for boroughs with a population under 
500, all voted against retrenchment; that of the representa- 
tives for boroughs with a population above 500, and not ex- 
ceeding 1,000, 12 voted for retrenchment, and 33 against it ; 
that of the representatives for boroughs with 4,000 inhabitants, 
17 were for retrenchment, and 44 against it; and that of the 
representatives of boroughs witha population beyond 5,000, 66 
voted for retrenchment, and 47 against it. (Hear, hear.) 
It was the boronghmongering Parliament which had saddled 
the country with a debt of 800,000,0001. or 900,000,0001. 
It was said that the country had enjoyed presperity under this 
system. ‘True it had, but why had it been prosperous? On ac- 
count of its resources, and in spite of the evil effects of the bo- 
roughmongering system. ‘This country was bound up by a load 
of debt in consequence of that system. Was there a heartin a 
true British bosom that did not wish success to the brave and 
generous Poles? (Hear, hear.) But if the despot of Russia 
should trample them in the dust, could this country interfere? 
No—for the debt at once prevented her from doing so. The 
aristocracy, and their dependants, had fattened upod the pub- 
lic plunder ; but the consequence of such a system of misrule, 
and plunder, and extravagance, was, that the country was 
bound up in the manner he had described, and the only way 
for extricating it consisted in calling the universal people of 
England around them. (Hear, hear, from the Opposition.) — 
When he heard such triumphant assertions made as to the 
working well of the system, he would refer them to Ireland 
for the illustration. There they had a complete trial of it for 
30 years at least, and yet Ireland was one of the most miser- 
able countries on earth, with wretchedness and starvation 
spreacing desolation throughout the land. 





REFORM MEETINGS IN IRELAND, 
DUBLIN. 

The reform meeting, convened by the lord mayor, was held 
on Tuesday, in the Royal Exchange, which was crowded at 
one o’clock, the hour appointed for the commencement of the 
proceedings, ‘The meeting was one of the most splendid and 
gratifying public assemblies we have ever beheld, comprising 
men of all parties, Shortly after one o’clock the lord mayor 
entered the hall, and took the chair amidst loud acelamations, 
Amongst the noblemen and gentlemen present, we observed 
the Duke of Leinster, Lord Cloncurry, Sir Charles Morgan, 
the Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees, Sir John Milley Doyle, K. C. B.; 
Messsrs, J. D. Latouche, Redmond, Maurice O’Connell, Mor- 
gan O’Connell, (of Grena,) R. Barrett, Edw. Dwyer, &e. &c. 
The resolutions in favour of the ministerial reform bill were 
put and passed unanimously. 

A curious scene occurred in the Mullingar County Court- 
house, on Friday last. ‘The Chief Baron Joy came into court 
at five o’clock in the evening, to open the commission for the 
county of Westmeath. After he had taken his seat onthe bench, 
and order had been restored among the crowd who were in at- 
tendance, the judge called on the proper officer to read the 
writ for opening the commission. me delay occurred; and 
at length it was announced that his lordship’s seeretary had 
forgotten the writ at Trim, a town about twenty-five miles dis- 
tant. A policeman was immediately despatched for it, and 
his lordship requested the grand jury to meet him again at 12 
o’clock that night, by which hour he hoped to have the writ, 
and to be thereby enabled to open the commission. 


TIPPERARY. 





In our publication of Wednesday, we called upon the brave 














and high-spirited men of this county to assemble in their re- 
spective towns and parishes, for the purpose of manifesting 
their readiness to rally round the throne and the government, 
by displaying to the tories and borough-mongers, in the most 
unequivocal way, thatthe sense and feeling of the people were 
with his Majesty and his ministers in the glorious attempt 
now making to weed the country of the horrible evils so long 
and so iniquitously upheld, and which old corruptionists and 
ainecurists are now making the last dying struggle to uphold, 
and using all the arts of misrepresentation and sophistry to per- 
suade the public that vile exoreseences are part and parcel of 
our pure and venerable constitutions ; but the hollowness and 
delusion of these wolves are too apparent, and their flattering 
speeches will consequently fail to induce the public to rid 
them of the bone with which they are now about to be choak- 
ed, after years of gready and luxurious feasting. ‘The call 
which we have made has been promptly and nobly respond- 
ed to: we have already received intimation of intended meet- 
ings in various places ; the ancient and loyal city of Cashel 
leads the van, as may be seen by a glance at the respectable 
requisition which appears this day in our advertisingcolumns, 
and Clonmel, Carrick-on-Suir, Thurles, Roscrea, &c. &c., 
will immediately follow the excellent example—as will, we 
may safely add, every other town and parish in the county ; 
but, though we urge the necessity of having meetings in the 
various towns and parishes, we are equally alive to the im- 
portanee, at this momentous crisis, of a county meeting, and 
we, therefore, as the organ of the people, call upon the young 
and honourable high sheriff of this county to convene a meet- 
ing of his bailiwick at the ensuing assizes, for the purpose of 
expressing to his Majesty the gratitude of a loyal people, who 
are not the less attached to his throne because they are ardent 
lovers of liberty. The householders of Clonmel and Cashel, 
on whom the elective franchise will be conferred if the propos- 
ed reform bill pass, should come forward without distinction 
of sect or party; indeed, in the Cashel requisition, there is a 
inudicious admixture of Protestants and Catholics, and, we 
trust, that at the respective reform meetings here and through- 
out this county, men of intelligence and property will give 
their attendance and assistance. Every lever of rational free- 
dom—every man who is truly affected to his Majesty’s per 
son and government, will be at his post.—Free Press. 


TRALEE. 


The great question brought forward by Lord John Russell, 
which occupies the public mind throughout the empire, to 
the exclusion of every other topic, has given universal satis- 
faction to the people of this independent county, the exclu- 
sive loyalisis excepted. Kerry has the honour of being the 
first county in Ireland, to tender its support to his majesty’s 
ministers. The resolutions passed at our meeting on Tues- 
day last, are perfectly in unison with those sentiments of 
disinterested loyalty and gratitude which mark the proceed- 
ings of the different meetings held throughont England, since 
the introduction of the reform measure. ‘The times of ruling 
by patronage have passed away, and we anticipate for our 
country years of uninterrupted happiness and prosperity. — 
Traley Mercury. 


KILLARNEY. 


A most numerous and respectable meeting of the inhabit- 
ants of Killarney and its neighbourhood, was held at the court- 
house of that town on Thursday last, to take into. considera- 
tion the measures of reform proposed by his majesty’s minis- 
ters. John O’Connelt, Esq. of Grena, was called to the 
chair. Several resolutions and a petition were adopted, expres- 
sive of the determination of the meeting to support the ad- 
ministration in the present measure of reform brought into the 
house of commons. The petition to the commons to be pre- 
sented by the hon. W. Browne, who is called upon to sup- 
port its prayer. ‘The Knight of Kerry and Mr. O’Connell 
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were requested to support the petition. Earl Grey to present 
the petition to the house of lords. This meeting is a remark- 
able instance of the determination of the at 9 to act for 
themselves, and to set at defiance the power and the insolence 
of the oligarchy. Wy was my Lord Kenmare from the meet- 
ing? All his creatures, too, absented themselves... How re- 
markable is the contrast between the patriotic and disinterest- 
ed support given by the Duke of Norfolk to the reform mea- 
sure, and the haughty and domineering opposition of Kerry’s 
Catholic Peer.—Jb. 





THE AUTHOR OF THE NOVEL CALLED ANASTASIUS, 
The late Mr. Hope was one of those gifted authors that en- 
riched the diadem of English literature with the most brilliant 
gems of genius. In the novel of Anastasius, or the Memoirs 
of a Greek, he has beautified and enriched the public. mind 
and hung up the light of the eye and of the soul in the pietur- 
ed halls of fancy aud taste. Who has not admired, in this cele- 
brated book, the grand and graphje description of oriental 
manners, society, and life?. Sir Walter Scott scarcely ever 
equalled the touching of tenderness, of affecting virtue, of calm, 
secret, patient woe, that abound in Anastasius, and which the 
genius of the author so warmly recommended to our feelings by 
truth and vivid delicacy of discription, He has, indeed, presented 
te us the brightest images of virtue and innocence, ‘The work 
is evidently written in imitation of Voltaire’s Candide, and if 
the author has fallen below his model in correctness of style, 
in philosophy of passion, and measure of painting, he has, we 
think, excelled the Frenchman in the power of agitating the 
elements of our intellectual nature, in force of passion, in com- 
prehension of subject, as well as in the magical sorcery of his 
delineations of female character. Some of the heroines of 
Anastasius are so beautiful, soft, innocent and pathetic, that 
they seem to have realized Milton’s dream of womanly grace, 
loveliness, and purity. We copy from a London paper the 
following biographical notice of an author, whose works will 
be admired while the English language exists. 


THE LATE THOMAS HOPE, ESQ. 


It is our painful duty to record the decease of this 
tleman, who died at his house in Duchess street, Lo . 
on the 3d instant. Of an individual whose name and 
influence have been so extensively and intimately con- 
neeted with the fine arts and literature of the country 
and the age, it would at once gratify our own feelings, 
and be interesting to a large portion of our readers, oad 
we enter into a lengthened memoir; but the varied 
character of our weekly sheet is incompatible with such 
an essay. It is hoped, however, that some more compe- 
tent person will prepare and lay before the public an 
ample account of the life, travels, and writings of Mr. 
Hope, convinced, as we are, that it would be peculiarly 
interesting to the literary, scientific, and higher circles 
of society. In noticing the death of this gentleman, and 
reflecting on his many qualifications and varied talents, 
we cannot but deeply regret his loss, and sympathies 
with those surviving relations and friends who have been 
immediately in association with him, and also with a nu- 
merous class of persons who have for a long time i 
cipated in his patronage and kindnesses. By this demise 
art has lost a liberal, discriminating patron,—literature 
a generous ardent friend. He was not, however, merely 
a patron and friend to both, but was a proficient in the 
elements and principles of art,and an author of high and 
varied qualifications. 





Some of the ancestors of Mr. Hepe were baronets of 
Scotland; and one of them settled in Holland, where hs 
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emassed a large fortune in mercantile concerns. The 
Hopes of Amsterdam were proverbial for wealth, for 
the splendour of their mansion, and its valuable cabinet 
of pictures. One of the late Mr. Hope’s brothers still 
lives in Holland, and another in Norfolk street, London. 
Early in life, Mr. Thomas Hope travelled over various 
parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe ; and, having acquired 
a facility of drawing, brought home a large collection of 
sketches, principally of the architecture and sculpture ef 
the different scenes. through which he had passed. Soon 
after his return to and settlement in London, he wrote 
and printed “A Letter, addressed to F. Annesley, Esq. 
on a series of Designs for Downing College, Cambridge,” 
in which he notices some of the countries he visited, and 
the architectural objects he examined, as a justification 
of his motives for criticising the series of plans, eleva- 
tions, &c. then submitted tohim. These criticisms were 
so A ona and condemnatory of Mr. Wyatt’s designs, 
that they were rejected, and Mr. Wilkins was afterwards 
employed to commence. the college. That gentleman’s 
building has never been completed, and the part erected 
has been very generally disapproved. Purchasing a 
large mansion in Dutchess street, Mr. Hope devoted 
much time and study, not only in finishing and fitting up 
the interior, from his own drawings, and partly in imi- 
tation of the best specimens of ancient and modern build- 
ings in Italy, but made designs for. the whole, and for 
the furniture of the house. Consisting of a picture-gal- 
lery, drawing-rooms, dining-rooms, cabinets for vases, 
&c. which he had collected in his travels, this house be- 
came an object of popular and fashionable attraction. 
The drawings which he had made for his furniture, &c. 
he published in a folio volume, which led the 
way toa complete revolution in the upholstery and in- 
terior decoration of houses, and also called forth the sple- 
netic comments of the Ediniurgh Review. Whatever 
ridicule a literary critic might attempt to cast on the 
work, and on the pursuits of a private gentleman thus 
engaged, it may be said to have proved truly innocuous ; 
whilst the effects of Mr. Hope’s publication and example 
have been extensively beneficial. They gave oceupa- 
tion, at the time, to many young aspiring artists; they 
roused the young to emulation, and employed and re- 
munerated the skill of others advanced in life. The ge- 
nius of young Chantrey was called into action and ex- 
citement, whilst the more mature talents of Flaxman 
were honourably employed. Many artisans, as well as 
artists were awakened to exertion,and were also brought 
out from the haunts of obscurity anc comparative wrecth- 
edness, and placed in the daylight of patronage and re- 
spectability. The writer of this brief imperfect sketch 
has heard Mr. Hope de¢lare, that he frequently travers- 
ed obscure alleys, lanes, and courts, to find out and em- 
ploy men of skill and talent ip their respective pursuits. 
“To Mr. Hope,” says Mr. Britton, in his volume entitled 
“The Union of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture,” 
“we are indebted, in an eminent degree, for the classical 
and appropriate style which now generally characterises 
our furniture and ornamental utensils. Like most other 
innovations, his was described as whimsical and puerile 
by some persons, as if it were unbecoming a man of for- 
tune to indulge in the elegant refinements which wealth 
placed “ his mmed whilst others vo the 
system, by cramming their apartments with mythologi- 
a figures and conceits, jumbled together without pro- 
" priety or meaning.” ‘Those who are familiar with the 
sown and country houses of the late Mr. Hope, in Duch- 








ess street, London,* and at the Deepdene, near Dorking, 
must admit that the eye and feelings of the accomplish- 
ed artist pervade the whole of their interiors; and_that 
whilst every sort of domestic comfort has been attended 
to and studied, beauty in forms and colours, and luxuri- 
ous display, have been equally consulted. The drawing 
and dining-rooms, the galleries and boudoirs, as well as 
the bed-rooms and private apartments, in both houses, 
will amply justify and verify these remarks;—*In form- 
ing my collection, and in fitting up my houses,’ says 
Mr. Hope, ina manuscript catalogue now before us, “nry 
object has neither been an idle parade of virtw nor an 
ostentatious display of finery. 1 have observed, with 
regret, that most persons employed in our manufactures, 
or in furnishing our habitations, are rarely initiated even 
in the simplest rudiments of design, whence it has hap- 
pened that immense expense has been employed in pro- 
ducing furniture without character, beauty, or appro- 
priate meaning.” 

In “The Costume of the Ancients,” 2 vols. 4to, con- 
sisting of 130 engravings in outline, niostly from Mr. 
Hope’s own drawings, is displayed a deep research into 
the arts of antiquity, and a familiarity with all that is 
graceful and elegant. This work tended greatly to im- 
prove the costume of the ladies. The historical and 
geographical remance of “Anastasius,” in 3 vols., of 
which a third edition has been printed, evinced at once 
the general knowledge, the fancy, and powers of the au- 
thor. It gives such a faithful picture of the customs, 
manners, and countries of the Turks and Greeks, 
that when a gentleman of high diplomatic station 
and abilities was advised to publish an account of his 
travels among those people, he replied that Mr. Hope 
had already given such an accurate and graphic descrip- 
tion of them in “ Anastasius,” that there would be nothing 
new for him to relate. Besides these works, Mr. Ho 
contributed several papers to different ‘periodical publi- 
cations; and, at the time of his decease, was engaged in 
passing through the press a publication “On the Origin 
and Prospects of Man.” Te has also left a large _collec- 
tion of drawings and engravings, illustrative of buildings, 
and scenery in Greece, Turkey, Italy, France, Germany, 
&c., and several plates of his antique sculpture and vases. 
It is earnestly hoped that his eldest son will so far follow 
the example, and emulate the noble spirit of his father, 
as to lay some, if not all, of these works before the 

ublic. 

Mr. Hope has left an amiable and highly accomplised 
widow, and three sons, to lament his loss: and that they 
must deeply feel and grieve over their bereavement, will 
be inferred, when it is known that he was a most affec- 
tionate husband, a fond and watchful parent, a kind and 
humane man to all his domestics and dependants. His 
knowledge was extensive, varied, and solid; and his hu- 
mility and unostentatious habits and manners surprised 
every. one Who only knew a little of him, but renderedhim 
an object of admiration to those who were honoured and 
delighted with his friendship. 


Nortucote’s Lire or ‘Trrian.—This work does honour to 
the taste and research of the veteran artist to whom the pub- 
lic is indebted for its production. The incidents which mark- 
‘ed the life of the great Venetian painter are carefully record- 
ed, and the biographer has succeeded in tracing the history of 





* A short account of this house, with two plates, will be found 
in by I. “Iilustrations of the Public Buildings of London,” by 
J. Britton. 
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nearly all ‘Trrian's pictures. ‘The interest of the memoir is 
greatly increased by the correspondence of Trr1an with the il- 
lustrious of his day, and by the criticisms of his contempora- 
ries on his work. This last feature is one of singular curiosi- 


ty. 





PARTY-SPIRIT. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 


Sim,—I read, with surprise, an article in your paper 
of the 8th instant, under the title Party-spirit; not be- 
cause there is not some truth in it; but because it con- 
founds a tyrannical system, or even the rule of a ty- 
rant, with the spirit of discontent or resistance produced 
by a bad or a despotic government, and places the per- 
fidy of faction with the resistance of oppression. It 
confounds the wantonness of the Janizaries, or the Pre- 
torian band’s resistance of the Gracchi to the oppres- 
sion of the Patricians, and makes the Swiss, Dutch, 
American, and French revolutions only successful re- 
bellions. 

In a special de. Iexcept to the notion, that Ire- 
land has been’ for centuries the victim of the worst 
party-spirit. On every disputed point there must be at 
least two parties, and there must be something to dis- 
pute about. Was it party-spirit that led the English 
Henry II. to invade and usurp the dominion of Ireland? 
The writer of “Party-spirit may say, “ That is too re- 
mote a period of time to be intended by remote and re- 
cent ages;” but if he will read the recent speeches of 
Lord Althorp and Mr. Peel, in the English parliament, 
and count up the decades of his historical beads, he will 
find that the same insolent tyranny prevails at this mo- 
ment, that was avowed and acted upon under the Tu- 
dors, the Stewarts, and the Guelphs. The Earl of 
Strafford and Sir Charles Coote, Oliver Cromwell and 
the Earl of Essex, treated the Irish as barbarians ! 
What was their rate of civilization would afford an 
amusing, though melancholy, subject of comparison. 
This tyranny, which has never ceased to exist in spirit, 
retains the very same spirit now. The conduct of the 
House of Commons to Henry Flood, to O’Connell, and 
recently, to O’Gorman Mahon, are handsome specimens 
of cuidate and national justice. But the govern- 
ment is not a party: it is only those who oppose its ty- 
ranny. 

Your correspondent ascribes party-spirit in Ireland 
to that engendered by religious prejudice. Besides 
that, the application of party-spirit to the events which 
followed the policy of Henry VIII. admits of a differ- 
ent designation. It must be recollected that the English 
party-spirit of desolation and massacre had existed four 
hundred years before the reformation. The title of the 
English, like the title of the Spaniards to America, was 
professed to be founded on a papal bull. To be sure the 
party-spirit of the Lrish was not so condescending as 
that of the Mexicans, Peruvians, and others; they were 
so furiously imbued with party-spirit some ages before, 
that they would not submit to be ruled by the Danes, 
against whem they continued a war of two hundred 
years, and finally expelled them. Then, I suppose, mo 
were no longer a party. But as soon as the Englis 
found footing there, and although the whole of their 
possessions, for: more than five hundred years, did not 
extend beyond the four counties called the pale, that is, 
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[four out of thirty-two counties, the party that possessed 
the twenty-eight parts factiously resisted what was 
good for them. 

The religious feuds of the Irish are placed to their 
reproach. As the Spaniards sanctified their conversion 
of the Americans; or, as Jenghis Khan justified his mas- 
sacre of the Indians for not being true believers, both 
American and Asiatic Indians must have been wholly 
actuated by party-spirit. 

I cannot imagine how your correspondent, who, in 
one part of his essay says, “ Ireland was yoked to the 
harness of England. by oppression,” should confound 
this oppression with party-spirit. 

A survey of the English policy in Ireland would pre- 
sent a spectacle Par ree, » in atrocity and barbarism, 
any thing to be found in human annals. In this age, 
when the rights of mankind are becoming every day 
too strong for tyrants, and more conformable with the 
mildness of the gospel; when representation is recog- 
nized as the only foundation of lawand government, out 
to disregard the light of heaven when a man talks of 
the the miseries of Ireland as the effect of party-spirit. 

It requires but to look at English history, partial and 
perverted as it is, to perceive at once, that the power of 
England, in its exercise, is that of the tyger over the 
sheep. The conduct of the Spaniards, on a comparison 
of true history, would appear extenuated. No history 
affords such examples of cruelty and outrage, nor upon 
more feeble and fallacious pretexts. KOOLEEN. 


Germantown, April 12. 


We cheerfully give insertion tothe foregoing letter, in which 
the writer very candidly dissents from some of the principles 
that we advanced in our article on “ Party Sprrarr.” 

The arguments, however, which our correspondent adduces 
to controvert our opinion, “‘ That Ireland has been for centuries 
the devoted victim of a baleful party spirit,” are completely in- 
validated and refuted by the sad, but unerring proofs furnished 
by the history of our country. Party spirit, that source of dis- 
cord and disunion in Ireland, had its origin in the fatal feuds and 
tragic strife of our first Milesian monarchs, Heremun and Heber, 
Its fires always burned in the breasts of their descendants down 
to the reign of Roderick O'Connor, It was the disastrous infa- 
tuation of Party Spirit, alienating and dividing the Irish princes, 
in 836, that induced the Danes to descend on the coast, and 
encouraged and enabled them to plunder and devastate south 
Munster while Lachtna the king of nerth Munster, and Hugh 
VI, the monarch of Ireland, remained inactive spectators of the 
dismal distresses of their countrymen. 

In thediscords of the rival dynasties of Heber and Heremon, 
were sown those seeds of party-spirit from which have sprung up 
the pestilential fruitage of foreign subjugation and oppression. An 
elegant historian M‘Dermott, observes in relation to the dissen- 
sions of the Irish princes, at the era of the landing of the ruth- 
lessand sanguinary Tdfgesius. “ How melancholy is the aspect 
which party strife has given (hese portentous times! And all these 
miseries with which the Danes visited Ireland, resulted from the 
disunion of her princes and people. It may be safely averred that 
no country in the world has suilered so much from dissension as 
the Irish nation. She may ascribe all her woesand persecution, 
from the days of Henry II, down to the present year 1818, to 
that calamitous spirit that has led her, like an evil genius, into 
the toils of England.” It is scarcely necessary for us to remind 
our intelligent correspondent of the feuds and jealousies that dis- 
tracted the nation at the accession of Brian Borhoime—of the state 
between Roderick O'Connor, and Murtogh Q'Neil, for the mo-. 
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narchy in 1156, of the invitation of the English invaders by 
Dermod Macmorrough—or of the predatory warfare with 
which the O’Niels, O’Briens, O’Ryans, M‘Carthys, O’Donnels, 
O’Rourkes and O’Moores destroyed their own power and 
consequence in the reigns of Henry VIII, Elizabeth and James I. 

Unhappily, indeed, for the interest and peace of our country 
the form of its Milesian constitution, generally separated the 
affection of the monarch from his people, and that of the people 
from their reputed sovereign. The subjects of the provincia] 
kings knew nothing of allegiance to the supreme sovereign. In 
all civil commotions, they flew to the standards of their respective 
chiefs, and they would deem it treason to fight in behalf of the 
monarch, if their own prince had declared war against him. 
Thus Party Spirit split the national strength into discordant 
factions and added fuel to the raging fires of animosity and 
enmity, that ravaged and distracted the whole kingdom for 
many ages. 

Of patriotism, in a confined sense, the ancient Irish were not 
destitute; they were all devotedly attached to their respective 
princes and provinces, but they knew nothing of that expanded 
impulse which, diverging “to a focus of union and a community 
of interest, would have taught them to love all their countrymen 
with the same undistinguishing attachment. But unhappily 
their feelings and attachments were concentrated in local dis- 
tricts 

We need not advert to the train of evils that emanated from 
the party spirit of,religion in our country, as it is traced in the 
sombre page of history, and as it has thrown a dark and ominous 
cloud over the shining virtues of the Irish character. We hope 
that these remarks will satisfy our correspondent that party spirit 
was the ruin and curse of Ireland.— Ed. Irish Shield. 





TWILIGHT MUSINGS IN WASHINGTON 
SQUARE. 





It is the hour when, from the boughs, 
The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 

It is the hour when lovers’ vows . 
Seem sweet in every whispered word, 

And gentle winds and waters near, 

Make music to the lonely ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 

And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue, 

And on the leaf a browner hue, 

And in the heaven that clear obscure, 

So softly dark, and darkly pure, 

Which follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts, beneath the moon, away. 


Byron. 


Wasuineron Square is now inating into floral 
beauty. Its nee ek starred with flowers; its fra- 
t shrubs exhaling the zephyr’s perfumed sigh ; and 
the shady trees that’ on sits hy and patbros 
walks, combine those attributes which modulate and 
attune the mind to pensive meditations, which, like Os- 
sian’s Song of Sorrow, are “ mournful and pleasant to 


the soul.” 

_ We frequently, at the soft, serene, and poetical 

hour of the setti en ahinaleriill op. cue Of ten seeel 

benches in this eee oe the Gees lane, ¢ 
__ Mary-sinking: to: p in his sky-curtained couch, and 
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that beloved country which gave us birth, and which 
shall, please heaven, give us sepulture in that tomb 
where the shakes Tabet of our ancestors, for six 
centuries, are piled. 

No person of intellect, having a sensibility to the 
beauties of nature, and a mind in unison with the 
same, neither clouded with a retrospect of the past, 
nor chilled by a perspective of the future, can but 
feel pleasure in Ixuriating in sucha rural and pic- 
turesque scene as Washington Square. Nothing can 
be more refreshing and recreating to the body and mind 
of the studious literary man, than to roam through 
green meadows, to muse under shady trees, and to listen 
to the modulation of a gurgling stream. 

At this balmy season the pleasure is delightful which 
a poet or a philosopher could derive from a residence in 
sylven solitudes. The poet would inhale inspiration 
from the odoriferous breezes that are wafted on the rosy 
pinions of Zephyr, while gazing on the pomp of the 
groves and the garniture of the landscape. For him the 
music of the naiads resounds from the limpid and bub- 
bling stream, in concert with the love-strains of the 
carolling minstrelsy of the blooming shrubbery. 

The philosopher regards the sequestered glen or pas- 
toral valley, over which the lofty mountain towers in 
sullen majesty, as a dulcet instrument of pature’s own 
stringing, which moans to the wild winds of solitude, 
and reminds men of past delights and sorrows, as sen- 
sibly as in the swelling harmony of the organ, or in the 
breathing sighs of the harp. : 

The tranquillity that we enjoy in rural retirement, 
when the heart is corroded by care and agitated by 
anxiety, is like that repose which is so by opiates 
after long bodily suffering; and, though it may neither 
strengthen our constitution nor assuage the agony of 
pain, it yet allows us time to recover the possession of 
our faculties, which are often as much impaired and 
distressed by living constantly in the midst of the dis- 
cordant crowds of cities, as our nerves are by an acute 
disease. 

Without looking for a Brahminical paradise, or a Ba- 
Lom en in Washington Square, or imagine that 

ilson’s church, a massy pile of heavy and sombre sump- 
tuousness,possess2s any of the lightness or grace of Ionic 
architecture, we still think it a spot where lovers like to 
linger, and where poets love to dally with the muses. 
We never enter this inclosure without thinking of some of 
the squares of Dublin, the fondly-remembered scenes of 
our school-boy days. We therefore feel our mind glow- 
ing with pleasing emotions in this sylvan promenade of 
the beauty and fashionof Philadelphia. Here we often 
waft our wistful thoughts to our own dear native land. 
Here*busy memory waves her mee wand over our 
imagination, and conjures up the forms of the friends 
of our youth, and the resemblance of the scenery of 
Erin. Here we are lulled into that dream of delusion 
that restores us to kindred, country, and home. 

Poets and lovers, in all ages, have lavished their most 
euthusiastic encomiums on the beautiful radiance which 
a May moon casts on all the objects of creation, when 
nature is melted into placid stillness by the midnight 
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sorrow, on scenes consecrated by recollection and en- 
deared by association. 

Then how dear to us is the soft, soothing, and sympa- 
thetic hour of the setting sun! as it inspires the mind 
with passionate tenderness and national enthusiasm, and 
leads it on delighted through the flowery vales of fancy 
and feeling. At such an hour of holy repose, when the 
last rays of light die away, when the sun takes off his 
fiery diadem and deposits it in a casket of clouds; and 
when the gladdened stars dance through ether, the re- 
membrance of those we love—of times for ever past ! 
steal upon the sensibility of the soul, like a strain of 
native music, in a strange clime, on the ear of a discon- 
solate exile. 

Often, indeed, since our arrival in America, have we 
felt that nothing brings back to the mind such sadly 
pleasing reflections, or such palpable and lively images 
of home, as the sight of the setting sun in a foreign 
land. 





IRISH HISTORY. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD 


Six.—The amiable spirit in which the English House of 
Common has constantly treated men of eminence and acknow- 
edged talent and integrity, whom the oppressive policy of 
England has not been able to exclude, such as Flood, Grattan, 
O'Connell, O’Gorman, and others, who have been true to the 
rights of their unfortunate country, appear to resume more 
than its ancient asperity, insolence, and aggravation. 

In the British dominions no man has yet dared to publish 
the truth, concerning the tyrannical policy of England; while 
the histories that have been issued and put upon the world as 
true, have notonly suppressed what was true, but heaped 
falsehood and columny upon the people who have for 700 
years been bowed down by an unequalled and systematic 
tyranny, 

As your paper avows and zealously maintains the pur- 
pose of shielding the Irish nation against wrongs, I presume 
that itis also a part of its purpose to expose the odious op- 
pression by which it is bowed down. Some of your readers 
who have means and leisure, could do no better service than 
to give a concise exposition of the histories of Ireland, which 
have issued under English control—such as Hume, Borlase, 
Cox, Leland, &c., and a retrospective exhibition of a gentle and 
benevolent view of the poet, Spencer, Sydney, Carte, Harris, 
and a hundred others. ‘he field is ample, and there is not 
wanting guides who have opened the way though they halted. 
Thomas Moore has rendered great credit to his genious and 
the wrong of his country in his history of Capt. Rock, a 
work which, assuming the character of a romance, furnishes 
an eloquent example of the policy which renders it dangerous 
to publish truth ; as to Moore is assigned the task of writing 
a history of Ireland for the course of literature publishing in 
London, under the direction of Dr. Lardner the task is critical, 
and the durable reputation of Moore depends on the fidelity 
of its exeeution. O’ Halleran, in order to utter his opinions and 
knowledge of the antiquities,has been obliged to sup what 
he knew of the policy of England. The review of Dr. Curry 
has been unavoidably bent to circumstances; he was obliged 
to vindicate his country by refusing the authority and evidence 
of Irish writers, and sustain his exposition of English, wrong 
by quoting English authority alone and even with such 
means never was there a blacker tissue of barbarous oppres- 
sion displayed to the fvelings and sympathy of manki 

Swift did-much, but dared not do all that he discovered to 


be true. Molyneanx, the friend of Locke, in his ease of Ireland, 


sought no more than to assert that Ireland had a right to an 
independent legi 
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ting that unfortunate country, for which * God has done so 
much good, and man so much mischief.” The English par- 
liament caused his book to be burnt by the common execu- 
tioner, 

It is not in its history and policy only that English outrage 
against the nation they have oppressed, has been displayed — 
it has extended to the degradation of their moral and intel- 
lectual faculties--to make them an object of ridieule and ‘abhor- 
rance, their very language, more ancient than that of Greece 
or Rome, has been a subject of aspersion by persons who 
know nothing of it. I wish some of your correspondents 
would catch the spirit of there ideas. Mr. Carey in his 
Vindice Hibernic# has done much, but the field inexhausti- 


ble. 
LAMH-LHADER. 
4 





THE PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION OF THE 
FRIENDS OF IRELAND. 


From our last number we were unavoidably obliged to ex- 
clude all details of the proceedings of this association, on the 
15th instant, except the address to the people of Ireland. 

We now present to our readers the resolutions and Con- 
stitution which were unanimously adopted at the last meet- 
ing. By the requisition, which we subjoin, it will be seen, 
that the association will hold its third meeting, in the District 
Court, at 4’clock in the afternoon of Monday next, whieh 
we have reason to believe will be the most numerous and re- 
spectable assembly of the friends of Ireland that has ever, on 
any similar occasion, congregated in this city. Great revolu- 
tionary events are sending their gigantic shadows before them, 
to frighten tyrants, and darkening with a portentous gloom the 
whole horizon of European royalty. In the general concussion 
which is about to change the governments,and to annihilate dy- 
nasties of states, an opportunity may occur for our country, of 
extorting, as A RIGHT, a restriction of her independent legisla- 
ture, and other immunities which England has so long and so 
despotically withheld from her. Irishmen in America, and 
their friends, should be ready with such aid—with what Cesar 
appositely designated the stnews of war, to promote the wel- 
fare of their brethren, and enable them to profit by every con- 
tiagency, which fortune may throw in their way to recover 
their just, prescriptive, and indissoluble privileges from the 
tenacious grasp of arbitrary England. Let the sympathetic 
spirit that so irresistibly animates the popular cause—the holy 
cause of a nation struggling for the recovery of her liberty— 
in New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Montreal, and 
Pittsburg, spread like an epedemic contagion throughout the 
union and the Canadas. Let, we say, every bosom glow with 
the flame of patriotic enthusiasm, and every generous hand 
hold a burning censer before the hallowed throne of Irish 
freedom. 


The committee, consisting of Messrs. Carey, Gowen, 
Pepper, Sullivan, Waters, Desmond, and Doran, appoint- 
ed to prepare a Constitution for the Society and.an ad- 
dress to the people of Ireland, made report as follows. 

Whereas, patriotic efforts are now in progress in Ire 
land to recover the all important and indispensable right 
of the Irish, to legislate for themselves, a right posses 
ed by the nation from times immemorial, but of which 
they were deprived in the year 1800 by a venal Parlia- 
ment, corrupted by bare-faced bribery—Therefore, 

Resolved, that the subscribers, Irishmen, descendants 
of Irishmen, and other citizens, with congenial feelings 
from an association to encou with our countenance 
and approbation, and otherwise to aid, so far as com- 
ports with our duties as American citizens, the efforts 





legislature ; the very question that is now agita- 


of the Irish nation under the following constitution : 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE FRIENDS OF 
IRELAND. 

Arrictz |. . This society shall be called “The Asso- 
ciation of the Friends of Ireland of the city and county 
of Philadelphia.” - e 

Arr. 2. The object of the society shall be to extend 
to the people of Ireland such aid as may be in its power, 
(consistently with the obligations of the members as 
American citizens,) to regain their legislative independ- 
ence. 

Arr. 3. Every person, without regard to national, 

litical, or religious denominations, on subscribing this 

onstitution and paying one dollar entrance, shall be- 
come a member of the society. The annual subscription 
shall be one dollar. 

Arr. 4. Regular meetings of the society shall be held 
on the 3d Monday of every month. 

Arr. 5. The President, when he judges proper, may, 
- and, at the request of seven members in writing, shall 

call extra meetings of the society. 

Arr. 6. The Officers of the society shall consist ofa 
President, two Vice-Fresidents, a Treasurer, a Corre- 
se Secretary, and a Recording Secretary, who 
shall be chosen by ballot, in the first stance, on the 
first Monday in the ensuing month of May—and on the 
same day, annually, infuture. No votes shall be receiv- 
ed but those of th> actual members who shall have com- 
plied with the terms of the Constitution. 

Arr. 7. The Treasurer shall give security for the 
faithful performance of the duties of his office. He shall 

y all orders — by the presiding officer of the meet- 
ing at which the accounts shall be passed upon—and 
countersigned-by the Recording Secretary. 

Arr. 8. Acommittee shall be appointed previous tothe 
annual meetings respectively, to draw up a report of the 
proceedings of the past year, for the information of the 
society ‘at large. 

Arr. 9. A quorum of the society for the transaction 
of business shall consist of twelve members. All ques- 
tions shall be decided by a majority of the members 
present. 

Arr. 10. The funds of the society shall be held and 
applied by the society as occasion may require. 

Arr. 11. <A code of Bye-Laws shall be adopted as 

- soon as convenient after the orgarfization of the society. 

Arr. 12. Noalteration of this Constitution shall take 

ace except at a monthly meeting, notice whereot shall 

ave been given at the previous meeting. 

At the meeting it was moved, and carried unanimously, that 
the Irish Sutep is the acredited and official organ of this so- 
ciety, and that its patriotism and talent entitle it to the sup- 
port of the association. 

~ Philadelphia, April 15, 1831, 

(<> Frrenps or Iretann.—A meeting of the Society will be 
held at the District Court Room, on Monday, the 25th inst, at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, to make arrangements for the election 
of officers, which will take place on the succeeding Manday. 

Those who wish to become members of the Society are re- 
quested to leave their names with James Gowen, John Waters, 
John Thompson, sen. Southwark, or with the Secretary, who 
will receive the first subscription, without the payment of which 
no person will be allowed to vote at the election. By order of 

+ 


DANL. J. DESMOND, Secretary. 
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SELECTED SHREDS. 

At the Kent Assizes an action was brought against William 
Day, a grocer, at Welling, against a person named Waghorn, to 
recover damages from the defendant, for imputing to the plain- 


tiff that he had caused the death of his wife, the defendant's 
sister. The evidence was of such a nature as to be totally unfit 
for publication. After the case had been proceeded in some 


way, it was withdrawn upon the suggestion of the judge, who 
was of opinion that the defendant acted under a belief that what 
he asserted was true. A love-letter, written by the plaintiff to 
another woman, was put in by the defendant’s counsel, to prove 
how little grief his wife’s death had caused him, It was in 
substance as follows:—Addressed to “ Mrs. Anne, housekeeper 
of Mr. Roberts, Welling, Kent,” and signed, “ William Day, 
Grocer, Welling,”—*“I hope you will pardon the liberty I have 
taken in thus addressing your amiable person. I unfortunately 
am a widower, but I should blush to tell you how long I have 
“been in that dejected state. I assure you I was quite struck 
with your genteel appearance at chapel last Sunday. I felt in 
my heart Cupid’s darts, and Venus’s flames of love pursued me. 
I hope they will also dart and inflame your heart with hot love's 
fire towards me, and that I shall find a hope that this letter will 
not be wrote in vain; and that you will immediately agree to 
consent to keep company, and, after it is all over, for us to be 
united in that holy state which is honourable to all. _ I shall be 
happy if you will answer this as soon as youcan. Perhaps you 
can appoint a meeting, and arrange when we can begin to kee 


company. From your fervent lover and admirer.” ‘The read-_ 


ing of this letter excited considerable laughter in the court. 
Benevotent Society or St. Parrick.—On Thursday this so- 
ciety held its forty-eighth festival. The King and Queen were 
declared patrons. Lord F. L. Gower took the chair; there were 
present 250 gentlemen. After the removal of the cloth, and the 
chorus “ Benedictus,” the chairman gave the Sovereign, announ- 
cing a contribution from the King and Queen of 190 guineas. 
The toast was pledged with four times four, and “ God save the 
King,” in which the company stood up and joined chorus, follow- 
ed. The Queen, said the chairman, is the ornament and bless- 
ing of the court and the country. Never had it fallen to the lot. 
of monarch to be blessed with a partner in his greatness, his 
cares, and the generosity, so calculated to adorn aa first, to en- 
lighten the second, and give effect to the third. “'The Queen,” 
with four times four. Glee, “Thou art beautiful, Queen of the 
valley.” “ The Royal Family,” “The Navy,” “The Army.” (En- 
thusiactic and most pointed cheering.) The peculiar manner, 
said the whole noble chairman, in which the last toast has been 
received, induces me to amend it. | (Cheers.) The Duke of Wel- 
lington and the Army.” (Enthusiastic applause and cheers.) 
The Duke of Wellington was not.surprised at the testimony of 


} respect paid to the exertions of the army. It was to his name 


being coupled with the army (to which he owed so much grati- 
tude,) that he attributed the flattering reception it had met with. 
“The Red Cross Knights,” “ Prosperity to the Society,” intro- 
duced the interesting parade of the children of that charity. 
“The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.” Mr. Stanley uttered thanks 
for his noble friend, who was warmly atta to Ireland ; he 
would struggle to uphold the Union. and increase the ties of 
good will between the countries. (Cheers.) “Marquis Down- 
shire,” “Sir John Doyle.” The noble lord and gallant general 
Nenana ry gee Memo «A Denes Patrons,” in ova 
ilence and dee ermnity. e of Wellington pro 
* The Noble Chairman,” The Duke of Northumberland,” “The 
Ladies,” &c. The subscriptions amounted to £1,111, 
Attecep Roya. Pun.—The two sheriffs of London were 
knighted upon presenting the corporation address to the 
king. It was expected that his majesty would be pleased to 
name, on this occasion, the day when the city shall have the 
honour of maintaining him. Upon being sounded on the sub- 
ject, it is said his majesty immediately replied, « No ; I will 
not now give the city a day, but I will give them two 
ights.”’-—Morning paper. 

r. Toeopore Hoox.—In the delineation of London life, 
whether in the May fair, the civic, or the suburban depart 
ment, this author may fairly claim an undisputed pre-em'- 
nence. He is emphatically the recorder and historian Mace 
ies novel sense) Se ee ee 

penetrates wi sublety and magic power 
grand detector and “unroofer” of metropolitan mysteries, Ls 
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Sace’s “Asmodeous.” His sketches are given with force, 


breadth, and the keenest spirit of humour. Mr. Hoor’s last 
production, ‘‘Maxwell,” has obtained a high degree of popu- 
larity 





PHILADELPHIA THEATRICALS. 


MRS. DUFF. 

Turis tragic queen, who is without a single rival 
“near the throne,” has personated, in all the brilliancy 
of her finished performance. some of her best charac- 
ters, at the Chestnut-street ‘heatre. In her. persona- 
tion of Adelzitha she equalled, if not excelled, any 
character we ever saw her represent, Her sensibility, 
tenderress, and pathos were breathed in a tear-shed- 
ding voice. Her transitions were easy and graceful, 
and she imparted to every scene some of those finer 
touches of melting sympathy which caused the heart 
to vibrate from passions of the most tender, to those of 
the most alarming nature. We do not know whether 
to assign her superiority in this character or in Mrs. 
Haller, for she enacts both with such feeling, force, and 
conception, that the critic is, in respect to them, in as 
great a dilemma as the connoisseur was in deciding on 
the two Madonnas of Raphael. 

In delineating maternal affection, conjugal devoted- 
ness, indignant rage, maniac terror, or the diversified 
variety of tragic passion, this lady excels. Here she 
stands eminently distinguished as the sole representa- 
tive of Melpomene, Her performance in Adelgitha 
is carried to Siddonian excellence. In the first act her 
scene with Michael Ducas was ably and spiritedly sus- 
tained. She uttered the line 

“« Salerma’s daugliter was not born to fear” 
in the most impressive tones; and, while it was con- 
veyed with all the dignified firmness and overbearing 
majesty of insulted honour, it yet nicely gave the dis- 
criminating, attentive audience a foreboding sensation 
of a dreadful concealed something, and was finely and 
fearfully predictive of the fatal consequences which 
follow, as the result of “a single error.’ She had 
lite to exhibit her splendid talent to advantage in the 
second act; but yet she threw flowers over the barren 
waste of the author in the scene where Michael relates 
the tale of Astra’s wood; for here her looks were a 
reflex of her feelings; her soul spoke through the ex- 
pression of her eyes; her attitude and compassionate 
demeanour were wild, fearful, andthrilling ; and when 
he, in his narrative, came to the sentence 

‘‘ He charged us to find her, 

Restore her letters,—paint his grief. —and bid her 

Pray for the sinful soul of George of Clermont,” 
her agony rose on the very whirlwind of agitating 
anguish. Yet still, she so nicely balanced the requi- 
sites of the scene, in the acute discrimination of her 
acting, that suspended terror clung to hope as her last 
refuge. There is not, in our opinion, a more difficult 
sentence to deliver, that is, to enunciate as she docs, 
with sad solemnity and woful pomp, than the question 
she puts to Ducas, relative to his being able to identify 
her. Fear, hope, shame, and horror, by turns, and 
sometimes commingled together, proclaimed, in the 
expression of her countenance, that 

“The warrior named her not.” 

When, at last, he produces the picture, the hasty 
glance, the convulsive start, the gleam of horror, that 
shot from her eye, and the look of despairthat marked 





her exit, were brilliant and impressive points of act- 
ing, which no actress, whom we have ever seen, has 
even approached, 

We regret that Mrs. Duff descended from the lofty 
eminence where the muses of Shakspeare, Otway, Rowe, 
Lewis, and Sheil had enthroned her, to perform the 
Indian heroine of a stupid, unpoetic, commonplace 
drama. ‘Tones that are capable of breathing classic 
poetry, and all the soft sentiments of womanly sweet- 
ness, should not be strained in the expression of dog- 
grel yerse. 

MASTER BURKE. 

This extraordinary phenomenon of precocious ge- 
nius, this eighth wonder of the histrionic world, is now 
attracting multitudes every night to visit his magic 
performance at the Arch street Theatre. We think, 
that in his personation of young Douglas, on Monday 
evening, he excelled, in grace of action, discrimination 
of passion, & correctness of elocution,any of his former 
efforts seen by us in that character. He displayed, to 
our apprehension, his powers more forcibly and _intelli- 
gibly, and coloured the passions with a deeper tint of 
ferved sensibility, and diversified his contrasts with a 
finer delicacy of shading than on any other occasion. 
His voice too, which, for his age, is exceedingly mellow, 
full, clear, round, and musical, was pitched to an ad- 
mirable emphasis of modulation, and attuned, if we may 
so express it, to the dignity of sense and the pathos’of 
passion. 

In his truly picturesque dying scene, his enthusiastic 
affection for his mother, and his profound sorrow that 
she should have fallen, in the dawn of his fame, by 
‘ta villain’s hand,”’ were expressed in those sweet tones 
of thritling pathos that issued from his lips, as pensive 
and plaintive ‘as the voice of moaning music is con- 
veyed by sighing echo from its cell.” But in every 
scene of Douglas he made a forcible impression, and his 
delivery and, action were emphatic and graceful, deeply 
fraught with spirit, sense, and passion. 

In Richard and Shylock he delineates the passions 
of ambition and revenge with a vividness of life and in- 
dividuality that excites admiration in every audience, 
and carries their impression to every mind of sensibili- 
ty. But the originality of his conception, and the 
accuracy of his discrimination are themes of universal 
wonder,— that he should in the sphere of his diversified 
versatility, arrive at the highest points of tragedy and 
comedy, and be so successful in the sublime creation of 
Shakspeare, and in embodying the varied ideas of the 
comic muse. The managers of the Arch-street Theatre, 
in engaging him, have, as it were, turned the golden 
stream of Pactolus into their coffers. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

(<- Our Subscribers in Poughkeepsie, West Point, Albany, 
Utica, Rochester, and Greece, will please y the amount of their 
subscriptions due to the Irish} Shield, to Mr. J, M. Simons, of 
this city, who will call upon them next week. 

We shall commence the topography of Cork in ournext. We 

that our kind and liberal friend in Troy, will accept our 
thanks for his valuable gift of Smith’s History of the County 
and City of Cork. 

Could any friend furnish us with some materials for a biogra- 
phical sketch of Miss O’ Niel, the present Mrs. Beacher? 

Alpha will please forward to us a prospectus of the volume of 
poems he is preparing for publication. 

(> All letters, save those enclosing six months subscription, 
must be post-paid. 

The Publication Office of the Irish Shield—At No 130 South 





Sixth Street near Locust Street, Washin gton Square. 
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CHRESTOMATHIC INSTITUTION 
And preparatory School for the College and University, No. 46, 
Harman Street. 
P, 8S. CASSERLEY, T.’C. D. PRINCIPAL. 

In this Seminary, intended for general education, youth shall be care- 
fully and expeditiously prepared for Professional, Mercantile and Me- 
chanical pursuits, according to the best modes now followed in Europe 
and America. The Academic course is divided into the English and 
Classical. 

Terms for the English course.—Spelling, Reading, Tables, &c. $5 00. 
Writing, Arithmetic, Elocution, &c. 6 00. The above with Grammar, 
Geograr hy, History, &c: 7 00. Do. with Globes, Book-keepiug, &c. 
1000. =o. with Geometry, Algebra, &c. 12 50 per quarter of twelve 
weeks. 

For the Classical course.—Junior Classics as far as Caesar and Greek 
Testament, $10 00. Intermediate do. to Sallust, Virgil and Greek 
Reader inclusive, 12 50. Collegiate or entrance course, 1500. French, 
Spanish, and Italian, each 5 00. Quills and Ink, per quarter, 0 50.— 
Fuel for the season, payable on the Ist of November, 1 00. Boarding 
per annum, paid quarterly in advance, 200 00. 

[> The quarter charged if once commenced, 

Young Gentlemen going through College, would derive much advan- 
tage by reading their Greek and Roman Classics under Mr. C., who 
is a graduate of one of the most celebrated Universities of Europe. At- 
tached to the establishment is a flourishing Female School, under the 
superintendance of Mrs. Casserly, assisted by a competent Governess, 
Between both Schools there are five skilful and intelligent Teachers con- 
stantly employed; and without any invidious comparison, it can be ho- 
mestly asserted, that in no School in New-York is there more unceasing 
attention paid to the solid improvement ofthe pupils. 

*,°\A few respectable private tuitions attended. 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, 
For Sale at James Bryan’s Book Store, 322, Broadway. 


FRABER's Difficulties of Romamism, by the Rt. Rev. J. F. M. Tre- 
vern; D. D., Bishop of Strasburg, late Bishop of Aire; Amicable 
Discussions on the Church of England and on the Reformation in 
1, by Bishop Trevern, translated by the Rev. William Richmond, 

iner’s of Controversy;:Ditte Vindication; Ditto Letters; 
Fietcher’s Comparative View of the Grounds of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant Churches; Fletcher’s Sermons on the Four Marks of the Church ; 
Father Rowlan, a North American Tale; The Following of Christ; 
The Office of the Holy Week; The Spiritual Combat; The Soul 
united to Jesus; the Roman Missal, by the Rt. Rev. John England, 
Bishop of Charleston ; focket Missal, or Companion to the Altar, for 
the Sundays and principal Festivals throughout the -year ; Cochin’s Cere- 
monies of the Holy Sucrifice of the Mass; Augustine’s Meditations ; 
Notes on a Protestant Catechism ; Sincere Christian ; Poor Man’s Cate- 
chism; Catholic Christian ; Baxter’s Meditations ; Suffering of Christ; 
History_of the Bible; Christian Directory; Principles of Catholies ; 
land’s Conversions; Cobbett’s Letters; a collection of Psalms, 
Hymns, Anthems, &c. (with the Evening Office ;) Ward’s Eratta ; 
Ward’s Cantos ; Catholic Manual ; Life of St. Patrick ; Catholic Chris- 
tian’s Guide, or a Manual of Spiritual Exercises for Catholics, with the 
Evening Office of the Church, in Latin and | ish, and a selection of 
ious Hymns, arranged by the Very Rey. John er, of New-York ; 
{ters onthe Spanish Inquisition, by T. J. Flaherty, $. E..C.; A Devout 
Life, from the French of St. Francis of Sales; the Very Rev, John 
Power’s New Testament, by way of question and answer; Virtuous 


Advertisements. 





Scholars; True Piety; Hohenlohe’s Prayer Book ; Key of Parailise ; 
Path to Paradise; Grounds of the Catholic Doctrine ; quarto and octavo 
eae Bibles ; Doway Testaments; Diurnal Romanism, Catechisms, 
ce &e. 
0<F Also, a large assortment of School Books and Stationary, cheap 
for cash, Jan. 12. 


PASSAGE FROM NEWRY AND BELFAS#. 


PPRASSENGERS can yet be engaged to return per ship JOSEPHINE, 
Captain Britton, from Newry, if immediate application be made to 
ALEX. THOMPSON, or 
ABM. BELL & Co. 33 Pine street: 








December 17. 
PASSAGE, PO.LIVERPOOL, 
HE superior coppered, fastened ip ENDID, 
"Ro Gegede Dele aati Sete port of bec ones and 
going on board, e de immediately. For passage in cabin 
or steerage, havi furnished accommodations, apply on board, 


pames CLOHESEY sells good ELA'T'S on the most reasonable 
terms for CASH, at 36, Division street. Jan. 12. 





* 
THE PATENT MEDICATED 
_ . VAPOUR BATH ESTABLISHMENT. 
These Baths are under the sole control and management of J. P. 
Carroll, No. 25, John st., 2 doors east of Nassau st. N. Y. 


me Baths are now in full operation, and are recommended by the 

first members of the faculty ; and also, that since they have beenin 
operation, the subscriber has administered them to between twenty and 
tharty thousand patients. Of the most inveterate and extraordinary 
eases which have come within his knowledge, he hus kept a particular 
and accurate list ; from which it will be found, on inspection by those 
interested, that the complaints which most speedily and certainly give 
way to the use of these Baths, (with the aid of other proper treatment,) 
are the following : 

Sudden Cold, Fever and Agne, Rheumatic, Syphilitic and Gouty Affee- 
tions, attended meg eer Poce, Dry ~ a of Ring ay Salt 
Rheam sipelas, Pimp! ‘ace urvy, » Ri orms 
dese ther dlesases of the ekhy, Repellador Rescded Small Pox, 
Measles, Searlet Fever, Putrid and Ulcerated Sore Throat, Croup, Asthma; 
Thrush, Hooping Cough, Quinsy, Enlarged Tonsils, Ear Ache, Deafaess, 
Tic-Doloureux, Nervous Irritability; Debility, and other Asthmatic and, 
Phlegmatic diseases of the Liver, Jaundice, Bifious and Painter’s Cholic ; 
Cramp, Spasm, Convulsive Fits, Paralysis, Epilepsy, Visceral Obstructions, 
Ln a landular Obstructions, Scrofulous Diseases, Diseased Hip Joint, 
White Swellings, Riekets and other Diseases of Bones and Joints, Inter- 
mittents stteaded with Organic and Glandular Derangement, and also 
Typhoid and other ardent and inveterate Fevers, Checked Perspiration, 
Influenza, Swelling of the. Tonsils and Glands of the Throat, &c. these 
baths never fail to give instantaneous relief, and uce a certain cure.— 
They have a tendency to relieve Exhaustion, Languor ani! fatigue, to raise 
the spiritsand tranquilize Nervous Irritability , to assist Digestion and increase 
Appetite. 

(> Baths ave sent out to any part of the city at five minutes notice, with 
proper persons to administer them, when ‘Yequired. Private rooms, with 
baths by the day, week or month. Portable baths for sale. 

Concentrated Syrup of Liverwort, a new, safe and valuable medicine 
for Coughs, Spitting of Blood and Consumption, to be had as above, and 
herbs of all kids, fresh from the Shakers, for sale. 

J. P. CARROLL. 


(The following is an extraet of the opinion delivered by an eminent Lon- 
don Physician, at a public meeting, on the salutary and salubrious effects 
resulting from the use of Vapour Baths. ) : 

« In proof of the correctness of his assertions, he appeals to experience, 
which shows that the use of the Vapour Bath is in reality a tonic, and forti- 
fies the system against cold.” 

« Heat and cold are relative terms, and by themselves considered, are 
neither strengthening nor debilitating, but are only, or principally so, as a 
consequenee of certam states of the human system at the time of taeir appli- 
cation. Heat and Vapour combined, have been long known to be the most 
valuable means of eure in most diseases ; and wherever they have been judi- 
ciously atlministered, they have been highly appreciated ; and in no way can 
they be so effectually combined and applied as by the Medicated Vapour 
Baths. Pure morals have beea ordinarily connected with cleanliness, and 
in this respect the Vapour Batb must be admitted to have a most friendly 
influence upon society. Its immediate effects are a sensation, and 
an agvecable wariath upon the whole body. The vi are immedi- 
ately relieved from an overcharge of blood ; the skin seems extended and 
becomes softened ; the dry and useless scurf skin soon beeomes detached 
from its whole surface ; the noxious gasses that were cooped up in the eel- 
lular membranes, as well as in the Bivod vessels, are at once disengaged ; 
the patients appear to be relieved of a strong sense of irritability and a heavy 
bu ; their spirits are recruited and ; they experience an agility 
and fiexibleness of muscle to which before they were strangers ; the whole 
functions of the body are then in a healthy exercise, producing comparative 
ease, and certainly inereased strength and energy.” 


BOSTON ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE subseriber leave most respectfully to inform his friends 
T and the Soneaiee that he has returned from his late residence, 
Central Court, to his old and well known Boarding Establhment, No. 
23, Federal street, corner of Franklin street, (the same having been 
thoroughly repaired,) where he feels happy to state it will be in his 
power to devote his time exclusively to the accommodation of his old 
friends, and such Ladies and Gentlemen as pleasure or business may 
invite to Boston. 

Those who are partial to quietness and seclusion, may here enjoy 
that comfort; whilst the short walk to the Post Office and State Street, 
renders it convenient to the man of business. 











he subscriber adds, that on his part no pains will be to enable 
idadnd tke ond Ccatterests ha ely Aonainae oll patronage, to 
feel. themselves at home, 
Transient Boarders. acommodated as usual. 
| Boston, 1831. "*HOMAS MURPHY. — 





" BRINTED FOR THE EDITOR BY JOHN YOUNG, — 
Wo. 5, Black Hores Alley, between Market and Chesnut Stree, Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 





PATENT WATER-PROOF BOOTS AND SHOES. 
FROM THAT VALUABLE PERIODICAL, THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 


A covering for the feet never originally intended to be seen beyond 


the chamber or the parlour, is that now adopted for street parade and 
travel; and they whose cheeks we would not that the winds of heaven 
hould visit too roughly, brave the extremes of cold and moisture, and 


soffer themselves as willing vi:tims to all the sufferings of the shivering 


agae, vatarrh, and pains rheumatic, Thus we might continue the me- 
lancholy list of diseases, at best harassing and alarming, often fatal, to 
which the heediessness of youth, the pride of manhood, or the avarice 
of old age, are voluntarily and carelessly exposed by a neglect of one 
lesson of every da ° 

4) fea P. G. NAGLE, 


Patent Water-Proof Boot and Shoe-maker, No. 35, South Third 
Street, near Congress Hall, Philadelphia. 





ELASTIC WATER-PROOF HAT STORE, 
No. 202, South Second Street, New Market. 
OHN MONAGHAN respectfully begs leave to inform his Friends 
and the Public, that he has ready for the season an extensive variety 
of ELASTIC WATER-PROOF HATS, which,on inspection, will be 


found to possess elegance of form, fineness of texture, and beauty. of co- 
leur. 





A. & E. MULLEN, 
WHOLESALE TOBACCO DEALERS, 
Ne. 5, South Waiter 3 i 
LWAYS on hand, a large and general assortment of hig) aoe Ayer 
manufactured Tobacco ; Kentucky leaf; Cuba and St. Domingo leaf; 
Spanish and half Spanish Segars. 





ue Public are respecifully informed by C. & A. OLDRIDGF, that 
for certain reasons they have left No. 16, Franklin Place, but stil!, as 
usual, their place of MANUFACTORY AND RESIDENCE for the sale of their 
BALM OF COLUMBIA, Dr. BARTHOLEMEW’S ELIXIR OF 
LIFE, and Doctor COUPER’S PILLS; is at No 47 Prune staext; Phila- 
delphia, where customers are served WHOLESALE and Revari, on liberal 
terms, But please to recoliect the above articles are nut sold any longer in 
FPranxcin Prace. . 

The BALM OF COLUMBIA’S virtues have been long established, and 
it is known to be the only article discovered in the world which can restore 
Hair on Bild places ; it will at any age prevent its decline, anc powerfully 
improves cy athe tart sight and giteey Also, it prevents the ome from 
turning 9! bright ssy. and in a few applications frees it 
from naw hae causesit, Tientiend to eurl, to curl most beautifully. It cures 
nervous head-aches. Its exeellencies are celebrated througl this vast con- 
quanta West nef See Indies, China, &c. ; it eon Te inal 

various 8 » particularly Great ain land, 
Hamburgh, Park, ke, ke. Certificates of its efficacy may be seen at the 
above ¢siablishments, and at ull those establishments who sell the Balm of 
Columbia, Price 50 cents, 75 cents, and $t per bottle. 


THE REV. T. BARTHOLOMEW’’S (M. D.J 
ELIXIR OF LIFE, , 
For the Cure of Agues and every kind of Fevers, 






Wher taken in cures inflammation of the Eyes; and, th t 
may appear inevediLle royale it absolutely has, ant will oe the ‘losing 
nie, et of Rhea — 4 and outward 

tone, S' 
Cures ths nisble Fes, Sapobern, Spittia 5 of Blood always 
Cholera Morbus, tion, cu ¥ 
Consum ptions, Inward B' . Tetters of the worst kinds, 
Coughs, Inflammation of the Lungs, | Vertigo, 
Croup, Inward Weakness, whens Coughs, 
sat Pekan... | 








' Yellow Fever it has cured in nineteen hours, so that the patient could 
walk out the next day. ; 
Testimonials can be given to the above cures. 
Price $1 per bottle. e* 
DR. COOPER’S WONDERFUL PILLS, 


MAGUIRE & BROTHER, TAILORS, 
South- West corner of Walnut and Fourth Streets. 

T° devise the best possible mude of cutting Coats has long been the 

object of one of the above firm ; and, believing as he does, that his 

present mode, namely, without having a seam either in the side or back, 

fully accomplishes this object, he has thought it his duty, both tohimself 

and the public, to speak of the superiority which this seamless mode 

over that commonly pursued. This mode of cutting not only 

insures a perfect fit inal} instances, but renders the garment much more 

lasting than those made in the common manner. It is well known that 

the seams of a ceat, by their constant contact with the chair, and by 

the frequent application of the brush, become old in their appearance 

and dim im their colour, while the other parts appear new, elean, and 
+ beautiful. Jan. 13, 1831. 





STEREOGRAPH. 

TANNER, No. 75, Dock Street, has constantly on hand, for sale 
= wholesale and retail, the following Stereograph Safty Blank : 
Checks on all the Banks, bound to suit purchasers. 
Drafis in books from one to three hundred, by the 1000, and on lettes 


paper. 

Promissory Noles do. as used in the Western Country, and by these whe 
do business with merchants from that quarter. 

Just published a elegant Bill of Exchange and Cashier's Drafts. 

Orders for certificates of Stock, for money deposited, kc. &e. promptly 
and handsomely executed. 


CHEAP JOB PRINTING. 
OHN YOUNG informs the public that every description of Printing 
in the Jobbing line, in black or coloured ink, is executed on more 
roa terms, at Vo. 3, Black Horse Alley, than any other plece in 
ay Manufacturers’ Labels on hand, or printed to order im thenewest 
style. 








PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
WV LESSON & M°COY offer for sale at their Paper Warehouse, No. 
43, Strawberry street, first door above Chesnut street, 
500 reams of superior heavy fine medium printing paper. 
300 do. 2d and 3d quality do. do. 
200 do, 4th quality do. do, 
$00 do. coarse and fine c: p Writing Paper, thin. 
400 do, flat and folded cap do. _—siheavy. 
800 do, eap, medium, cr wa and double crown Wrapping Pape, 
150 do. reyal Printing, heavy. 
~ 200 do. apesiel Printing, Gh ‘tie is hea 
ogether wit mes, Gilpin so’s. ost, Iron Monger’s Pa 
coloured medium and royal, and straw paper of every description snamaion® 
tured, all of whichthey will sell at mill prices, on liberal credits. 
*,* Cash paid tor rags. 


MADEIRA, SHERRY, PORT, &c. 
ep AMes GOWEN, No. 69, South Third, corner of Dock street, hes 
now on hand one of*the most extensive stocks of the Wines of 
MADEIRA that he has yet been able to offer ublic, The rieh- 
est and choicest sorts constantly ou draught for 
The celebrated Pale Sherry, Lobo brand. © 
Rich Brown do, of the Garrera, Gordon, fa 
Gold do. very old and mellow. 
Grape Juice Port, for lavalids. 
Other superior Port, per the Thames from London. 
Company Port, of the first class,direct from Oporto. 
Also, OLD WINES in bottles, viz. : 
The Richardson Wine, bottled in Charleston, 1811. 
The Paul Siemen Wine, of the Scott brand, 1810. 
Do- 0,4 do. Harrison Sercial, 1808. 
Do. do.- do. Lenox do. 1808. 
With a genera] assorffhent of Family and Table Wines, held at me 
derate prices. . For sale as above. 








JAS, L. & T. DOUGHERTY, TAILORS, 
No. 39 Front 


HiAye lately received an extensive assortment of every a 
shionable FALL GOODS in their line, to whieh they invie publie atten~ 
tion, as they will be made to order on very moderate terms, to the satisfe 
tion of those who may honor them with beh a . 
Acomplete suit of clothing can be furni in 12 hours, 
IRISH WHISKEY, 

ior quality and flavour, imported direct, in 1827. 
incl of old Ferintosh Scotch Whiskey. For sale 
by a JAMES GQWEN, 








per box. ; 
References ean be given 1 partoes eaeyy have vost thede bet She Pils 
RT paces ee eee peb. T, A0ee 


Wo. 69,8, Third Street, corner of Dock. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
AND LADIES’ LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


4 NEW Series of this Periodical, enlarged, improved, and accom- 
+ panied with an Engraved Title Page, was commenced January 
2d, 1830. The publication is devoted to choice Literature, both native 
and exotic. All the foreign periodicals of rank are received by the edi- 
tor, frgm which such extracts are given as are calculated to’strengthen 
the understanding, enliven the fancy, or amend the heart. Thedepart- 
ment of riginal communications embraces the productions of some of 
our best and most reputed writers, and it is the endeavour of the editor | 
to admit nothing into his pages that may offend the eye of modesty, or 
waver from the path of truth. ” 

The work is regularly published every Saturday, and forwarded to 4 
subscribers by the earliest mails. Each number contains ight impe- 
rial quarto pages, printed on good paper, with new type. Each vo- 
lume will be embellished with six elegant copperplate engrayings. 
Terms, $2 50 per annum. Address JosrrH Harpine, Publisher, 36, 
Carter's Alley, Philadelphia. , 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


: No. 341, Market s1., Philadelphia. 

R. N. DONNELLY respectfully informs the ic sient ine Seootele en 
Mi. partnership Mr. JAMES DP BOYLAN. late of New York, whose 
— ge need no comment, being already known to gur friends in 

iladel phia. 

Mr. Donnelly and Mr. Boylan pledge themselves to the that every 
exertion on their part shall be made to promote the i f of those 
young gentlemen who have already been, and who.m re be com- 
mitted to their care, and that the best masters | always shall be en- 
gaged in the various artments of this Schoal. fir. md superin 
the Writing department, the superiority of whose system is well known. 

The course of instruction comprehends the Classics, French and ish 
languages, Mathematics, and the usual brapehes of a complete: Eogli 
education. often terms apply at the School. : . 

January 24, 1831. 





THE KEEPSAKE, 
AND OTHER LONDON ANNUALS, FOR 1831. 
HE KEEPSAKE, for 1831, with eighteen Engravings, by the most 
eminent artists. 

The HUMOURIST, for 1831, with fifty Engravings and numerous 

Vignettes. 
he JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, for 1831, (not Ackerman’s, 
alt h with the same title,) with twelve splendid Fngravings, edited 
by Mrs. C. Hall. ' 

The Subscriber has just received a copy of the above Londen An- 
nuals, for 1831, which may be seen at his Store. No effort has been 
spared te vbtain a supply of the Keepsake for sale—only about fifty 
copies for sale have yet reached this country, which were all disposed 
of in New York on New Year’s duy ; so that until further arrivals from 
England patience must be exercised. JOHN M‘KEWAN, Jun., 

66, Chesnut Street. 

&> Another supply of Friendship’s Offering amd Winter's Wreath 
have been received. 





THI; REMEMBRANCER, MUSICAL BIJOU, ke. 
ust received from London, the Musical Bijou, an Album of music, 
poetry and prose, for 1831, edited by: ‘T, H. Burney, with illustrations. 


The Remembrancer, edited by Thomas ‘ fl 1Se i 
splendidly bound in embossed leather, Roscoe, containing 15 engravings 


The Iris for 1831—12 plates. * 
The Falstaff Comic Aunual, Musical Gem, F ~me-N ot, dsc. For sale 
by B, L. CA & A. HART, 


Corner of Fourth and Chesput streets. 





o 
LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. : 


UST received, ‘The Tourist in Italy,” by Thomas Roscoe, with 
twenty six fine plates, engraved under the direction of Charles 

Heath, viz.: Venice, the Belbi Palace, Titian House, The Dogana da 
Nare. The Rialto, Lord Byron’s Palace, St. Mark’s Place, Interior of ; 
St. Mark’s Church, The Campanile, the Library, bar the B: and 
Castle‘of-St. Angelo, Mount Aventine, Mountain of St. Pete core 
of Peace, The Forum, Temple of Vesta and House of Riensi, T’ 

Mars, Temple of Pallas, the Borghese Palace, Rema, Sybles’ Temple, 
Tivoli, Civiti Castellana, Falls of Terni, Bridge of Augustus, Town and 


The Remembrancer, Felstaff's Comic Annual, The {ris, Musical 
Porale . L. GAREY & A. HART, . 
aor ee Foarth and Chesnut Streets 


Advertisements 


‘ THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH 

IE published jn Numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, on the second and 

fourth Wednesdays of every month. Price per annum, $1 25, in 
advance. Subscriptions and communications (post paid) .will be re- 
ceived by Jupan Donson, Agent, No. 108, Chesnut street, opposite the 
Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Subscribers for the ensuing year, or to the second volume, of this 
Journal, will please attend to the terms.as above stated, on which the 
work is to be sent to them. 

Camplete sets of the first volume canalways be furnished to order, at 
the usual rate. 

The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at the end of the 
year a volume of 400 pages octavo. 

All new subscribers to commence with No, |, of each year—back 
numbers at all times furnished, The strictest punctuality observed in 
supplying agents, and in forwarding by mail to any part of the country 


CATHOLIC BOOKS. 

he CUMMISKEY respectfully informs his friends and the 

public, that he has now in the press, and will have,ready for deliv- 
ery next month, Consrperartions ppon CyrisTian TRUTHS AND 
Curystian Dotiss, digested into Meditations and Instructions for every 
Day im the Year—By the Rt. Rev. Dr. Challinor. This work is coin- 
preved in two volumes duodecimp, at the low price of One Dollar per 
volume, 

E. C. offers algo for sale, at reduced prices, Busler’s Lives of the 
Sainis, in twelve volumes, embellished with engravings. Folio, quarto 
and octavo Bibles, T'estaments and Prayer Books, with a general assort- 
ment of Catholic Books. (7 Lingard’s History of England, in twelve 
volumes. 

January 15, 1831. 








————- 


NEW MUSIC, FOR THE PIAN®, 
VERY CHEAP. 

ST received, and for Sale by E. LITTELL, corner of Chesnut and 

Seventh Streets, the Crusaders, a Ballad, written by J. F. Cooper 
QO, m row the bonny bark, a Nothumbrian melody, sung with un- 
bounded applausey Miss Clara Fisher, the music arranged for the 
piano or harp, by John Parry; the Soldier’: Grave,monody on thedeath 
of Sir John Moore, poetry by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, the music by 
Thomes Williams; Wha’ll be king but Charlie, a favourite Scotch 
ballad, the words by Sir Walter Scott, adapted api! arranged for the 
piano forte by Haydn Corri; Oftin the Stilly Night, a Scotch air, 
from Moore’s National Melodies, arranged by J. Stevenson; Come rest 
in this bofem, written by Thomas Moore, Esq., adapted to the favour- 
ite air, Fleure da Tage; the Tyrolese Pheasant’s Song, arranged for the 
piano ferte, by Joseph Hart; Genéral Andrew Jackson's Presidential 
Grand March, for the piano forte; a favourite Swiss Waltz, with Varia- 
tions for the harp or piano forte, by P. R. Morgan; a favourite Waltz, 
for the piano forte, composed by Mozart; Combinatioa Waltzes, No. 
9, 10, il, 12. 





De - oe 


ib 


NEW LINE OF PACKETS, TO SAIL FROM 
LIVERPOOL FOR PHILADELPHIA. 
. On the 20th of every month throughout the year 
~” Full or not full, ifthe wind is favourable, y 


) GHP hy vie Master, to sail from Liverpool, 11th — 
man iv. * 


Ship JULWWS CASAR, Phomas 1, MMullin, Master, to sail from 
Li 12th month, ( Dec.) 20th. , elec gerat 
' wt ELAWA ; s-sagies MM Restlonguptierten: te a0 from Liv- - 
ol, Ist mon anuar: 6 ; 

Ship JOHN BELLS, Eli Curtis, Master, to sail from Liverpool 24 
Month, (Febru . ; . 

Ship ARAB, John Ball, Master, to sail from Liverpool 3d Month, 
(March 


} These shine are commanded by able and skilful Masters, aud sail re- 
arkably fast; they are coppered. and copper-fastened, and are in all 
Rupee very eligible conveyances, having suck accommodations as will 
insure very great Comfort and convenience to passengers. For further 
particulars apply to , 
aisles THOMAS E. WALKER, & Co., 
No. 45, North Fourth Street. 


PASSAGE. FROM LONDONDERRY TO PHILADELPHIA. 


ERSONS wishing to passage for their friends in a first rate 
Pip, to eal front or this port, on or before the 10th 





efore 
j April next, or by another to wail eahiyén Mey mere Ol 


ing to 





“hd 
No. 276, Market Street, above Eighth, 











